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OST of the letters received from our readers for this. issue 
M give considerable attention to the reasons-for crop rotation. 

The writers seem to think it necessary to explain why a rotation 
of crops is a good thing. The reasons given are good as a rule, and, 
therefore, we are quite content to leave to our contributors the ex- 
planation of -why a rotation ‘ 
of crops isa wise thing for the 
farmer. We might.advance 
other. reasons than. those 
they have given, but it seems 
to us that it should be un- 
necessary. It is enough for 
us to know that no one-crop 
system of farming, or no 
haphazard, unsystematic 
planting of different crops, 
has yet made a fertile soil or 
arich community of farmers. 
It may be that here and there 
are little patches of land on 
which, by reason of their 
peculiar conditions, the same 
crop can be grown year af- 
ter year with profit to the 
farmer and without injury 
to the soil; but the area of 
such lands is so small as to 
merit little consideration in 
a broad view of the subject. 
Taking any considerable 
area, or any section as a 
whole, the rule holds good 
that a one-crop system of 
farming is not profitable— 
or at least is less profitable 
than farming in a good ro- 
tation. 

Nor does it state the whole 
truth to say that farming in 
a rotation is better than 
a single-crop system. There 
is between the two plans the difference between success and failure. 
One system is wrong, the other is right. A properly planned rotation, 
adapted to the farmer’s individual needs and conditions and to the 
land he tends, will almost surely result in a farm constantly getting 
richer and in permanent and increasing prosperity for the farmer. 
The single-crop system will inevitably result in poorer soils, and 
poorer soils have never yet made richer farmers. 


It is just as well for you, Mr. Farmer, if you have not planned 
your rotation and thus put your farming on a _ business basis, 
to do so right now at this beginning of a new year. We cannot tell 
you what rotation you should follow. In this issue will be found a 
number, one or more of which will almost certainly be suited to your 
conditions. The main thing is for you to get down and figure the 
thing out as a plain business proposition—for that is what it is. Decide 
what crop you wish to make your main money crop. Decide, next, what 
other crops you wish to grow to supplement this main crop. In the 
third place, find out just how many soil-improving crops you can grow 
in connection with these sale crops, and finally, arrange the whole list 
in such order as will enable you best to care for each crop in its turn 
and to give yourself, your hired help and your work stock the most 
constant and profitable employment throughout the year. Not until 


you have done this can you claim to have placed your farm work on 
a business basis. 


If you have been devoting too much attention to cotton, or tobacco, 
or corn, or any other crop, right now is the time to quit this bad habit 
and to prepare to do the right sort of farming. It is not the right sort 

















of farming, either, to try to change over in a single year from one 


SUCH BARNS AND WORK STOCK ARE FOUND ONLY WHERE PLENTY OF FEED CROPS ARE GROWN. 


A Good Rotation Essential to Good Farming. 


able for a year or two. This kind of farming does not make pros- 
perous farmers or richland. Plan your rotation and then stick to it. 
Of course, minor changes will be necessary almost every year and 
you may find after awhile that it will pay you- to change gradually 
from a three-year rotation to a four-year rotation, or vice versa, or 
that you can substitute some 
other crop for the one which 
-you have made your chief 
reliance, but in all such cases 
the change wants to be 
made gradually and as a re- 
sult of a thorough study of 
the whole business. 

In short, a rotation means 
a succession of crops planned 
to run for a certain number 
of years, and a good rotation 
means such a succession of 
crops as will enable the 
farmer to get a profit on all, 
or nearly all, of them and at 
the same time to increase 
the productive capacity of 
his land and to utilize all his 
resources in the way of land, 
labor and executive ability. 
And remember that it is not 
a mere matter of choice 
whether you rotate your 
crops or not; but thata well 
planned rotation is one of 
the first essentials of good 
farming—the basis upon 
which any enduring struc- 
ture of agricultural pros- 
perity must be built. 

Surely no cotton farmer 
will this year be guilty of 
the folly of trusting for ev- 
erything to a single crop, 
and it is just as unwise for a 
tobacco or a grain farmer to do this as it is for a cotton farmer. 
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crop to another or to cut out a crop just because it has been unprofit- 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








BUSHEL of wheat may contain five times as 

much human food as a cow or steer can make 
out of it, but the legume hays cannot be con- 
sumed by man; therefore, since the legumes are 
necessary to maintain soil fertility, live stock are 
necessary to consume the legumes to obtain their 
full value; for any substance that has both a 
feeding and a fertilizer value should not be put 
into the ground direct as a fertilizer. 





HE Progressive Farmer doesn’t advocate the 
making of more cotton per acre in order to 
produce more cotton, but in order that the cotton 
grower may get more for his labor devoted to 
cotton growing and have more land and time for 
the growing of other crops. It does not require 
much farming or other wisdom to see the neces- 
sity for such a change in our farming; but there 
are none so blind as those who will not see. 





Keep the Stock Off of Bare Lands. 





duced by the bad practice of allowing live- 

stock to tramp and puddle the soil during 
the wet winter weather. These cattle and mules 
are finding their keep in the fields and the owner 
thinks he is saving money by letting them run on 
the cultivated lands. The real fact is probably 
that he is paying more for their keep in damaged 
land than it would cost to buy feed for them, 
and it is quite certain he is Josing more by the 
injury to the land it would have cost to produce 
the feed to winter them. But there is a still 
worse side to this winter pasturing of the culti- 
vated lands. Frequently the livestock that is 
tramping and injuring the land does not belong 
to the man who owns or farms the land. I have 
known of instances where men regularly closed 
their own pastures and turned out large numbers 
of cattle to forage on other people and tramp and 
puddle, not their own lands, but the lands of 
their neighbors. 

This practice of turning stock out to range 
where they may also prevents. the growing of 
winter-sowed crops. In fact, good farming can- 
not be done where livestock is permitted to range 
over the cultivated lands in winter when these 
lands are wet. In the first place, no man has any 
right to turn out his cattle to eat the forage of 
his neighbors, tramp their lands t6 death, or de- 
stroy their fall-sown crops and there is no sort of 
an excuse for continuing the wrong and unfair 
practice. It is also folly for any man whose land 
is injured by tramping in wet weather, and prac- 
tically all except sandy lands are thus injured, to 
allow his stock to run over his fields for the small 
amount of forage they usually secure. 


Ce yields for this year are now being re- 










The Fondness for Fire in the Fields. 


ECENTLY the editor heard successful 
R farmers testify under oath in a case in 
which a man sued to recover damages for 
the burning of a heavy growth of lespedeza and 
grasses intended for winter pasturage, that they 
would rather have this material burned off than 
left on the land, in case a crop was to be made on 
the land the following season, or if used for a 
pasture the next summer. 

These men were honest in their statements, and 
the verdict of the jury of farmers showed they 
agreed with them. A large per cent of our farm- 
ers labor under the same erroneous conviction. 

Not long since the writer was also taken to 
task by a reader for advising that a heavy growth 
of broomsedge be plowed under. 

If anything has been established beyond any 
question or doubt, it is the folly of burning any 
vegetable matter off the land that will readily 
decay when plowed under. If a large amount of 
Vegetable matter is plowed under late in the 
Spring and the plowing be very shallow, or done 
with a one-horse plow, so that the vegetable mat- 
ter is not well covered and a dry spell comes at 
Planting time trouble may result. But who can 
estimate the millions of dollars lost in reduced 
crop yields in the South by the use of fire in 





clearing the land for plowing every spring. Since 
our lands need this humus-forming material so 
much, every effort possible should be made to 
plow, in a manner and at a time, to insure the 
incorporation of any vegetable matter on the land 
with the soil. If one-horse plows must be used, 
plow it under in the fall and winter, but if good 
plows are used and good plowing is done, it may 
be plowed under at any time when plowing ought 
to be done. Even if all the vegetable matter is 
burned off, a good seed bed cannot be made with- 
out a great deal of work, unless the breaking is 
done some time before planting the crops. 

In view of the facts that our lands need this 
vegetable matter mixed with the soil; that it can 
be mixed with the soil better by fall or winter 
plowing, and that a better seed bed is obtained by 
plowing in the fall, winter or early spring, it 
seems as if no further reasons ought to be neces- 
sary to induce the average farmer to do good 
plowing at a time which will enable him to avoid 
burning anything off the land that will supply 
humus and increase his crops. 


The Best Rotation for the South. 


A FTER all that has been said about crop ro- 








tations for the South, and all that will be 

said in the Rotation Special this month, 
there is no crop so susceptible of general adop- 
tion, nor one yet found quite so good for the 
South as the old three-year rotation of (1) cotton, 
(2) corn, and (3) small grains. Of course, this 
rotation will not improve the land, but will still 
further deplete it, unless advantage is taken of 
our long growing seasons to drop in whenever 
possible between each of these money or nitro- 
gen-consuming crops, a forage crop of legumes, 
which will gather nitrogen from the air, add 
humus to the soil and prevent the washing and 
leaching of the soil by furnishing a cover and 
work for the land all the time. 

It is possible to grow crimson clover between 
the cotton and corn, cowpeas or other legumes in 
the corn, and cowpeas or soy beans after the small 
grains. We may look for and wait long before 
we shall find a better combination of crops or a 
better rotation for soil improvement than this 
old three-year rotation with all the legumes pos- 
sible thrown in. 

Let us quit looking for or expecting the impos- 
sible, and do our part towards making this old 
and well-tried rotation regenerate the agricul- 
ture of the South. It will surely do it if given 
a fair show, even with the purchases of phos- 
phorus and potassium we are now making. 








Spring Oats---When to Sow and How to 
Fertilize. 


fall, October, being the best time to sow 

oats, and The Progressive Farmer has con- 
stantly advised this time for sowing, but there 
will be oats sowed this spring. Where this is 
done, probably the first part of February is the 
best time in the central part of the Cotton Belt. 
As the location extends south of this point, earlier 
sowing may be better, and north of this point, 
later sowing is probably advisable; but it is likely 
that later than April lst, should be avoided. If 
oats were treated better in the quality of land on 
which they are planted, they would soon become 
@ more popular and profitable crop. If the oats 
are sowed on any except the best lands, and fer- 
tilizers generally pay on other crops in that sec- 
tion, it will pay to fertilize the oats liberally. 
They may need about 200 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate per acre, which may be put in with 
the oats without injury to the seed, if a drill is 
used with fertilizer attachment. This, however, 
does not apply to any considerable quantity of 
cottonseed meal or potash. On some sandy soils 
of the Eastern States a small quantity of potash 
may also be needed. 

The great need of most Southern soils is nitro- 
gen and this is especially true when oats is the 
crop considered. For spring sowed oats that com- 
plete their growth before cold weather, and- con- 


Tis is no longer any doubt about the 









































sequently do not obtain as much benefit from ni 
trogen-bearing materials that must decay to feed 
the plants, because this decay does not take place 
rapidly in cool weather, nitrate of soda which 
is readily available for the plants because i 
promptly dissolves in the soil moisture, is prob 
ably the best nitrogen-bearing fertilizer for oats, 
especially spring-sowed oats. Of this, from 75 
pounds to 150 pounds per acre should be used as 
a top dressing, sowed broadcast when the plants 
are dry. On spring oats, sowed in January or 
February, not later than the last half of March 
is about the right time for applying nitrate of 
soda. Fall-sowed oats will generally require a 
little earlier application. 





HARROWINGS. 
We Have Not Been Improving Our Farms. 








correspondent is constrained to state: ‘“‘I 

sometimes doubt if the present-day prac- 
tice is up with that of the average farmer or 
planter of fifty years ago.” 

Those who have not adopted the new methods 
and given some thought to increasing soil fer- 
tility are truly worse off, and their farms not 
only look worse but are actually worse than they 
were fifty years ago. In farming, as in moral 
development, there is no such thing as standing 
still. Those farms which have not been man- 
aged in a manner to increase soil fertility are 
less fertile to-day and show those ear-marks 
which go with decreasing soil fertility, such as 
gullies, undrained areas, tumble-down buildings, 
weedy pastures and the general unkept appear- 
ance too common throughout the land. 

The following are the average cotton yields 
per acre in Arkansas in ten-year periods for the 
past forty-five years, the last period being for 
only the five-year period thus far completed: 


Teor is little wonder that an Arkansas 


1866 to 1875, inclusive..... cocees 216 POURS 
1876 to 1885, inclusive........... 221 pounds 
ISE6 to TS9S, InclEsive. «<6. 66s. 214 pounds 
1896 to 1905, inclusive...... -.... 206 pounds 
1906 to 1910, inclusive........... 191 pounds 

Now, these are stubborn facts. They do not 


make a pleasing commentary on Arkansas agri- 
culture; but they do not give the whole picture. 
They merely show that the average cotton grow- 
er of Arkansas has made no advance as a cotton 
producer; but any one who will visit the State 
and is able to compare it with twenty-five years 
ago, cannot fail to find ample grounds for en- 
couragement. Our friend shows he has seen 
these evidences of advancement. It is true that, 
as stated, those who have made no progress have 
gone still further down the scale and these keep 
the average down; but there are, as indicated by 
our correspondent a larger number than ever 
before who have caught the spirit of progress and . 
learned the agricultural lessons of improvement. 
This is the source of our encouragement. Where 
there was one man.doing good farming twenty, 
or even ten years ago, there are now twenty or 
more. Moreover, the number of these is in- 
creasing rapidly and they are already beginning 
to lift the average. In a few years the number 
of these progressives will be so large that they 
will lift the average so much that evidence of 
marked progress will no longer be lacking when 
applied to the Southland as a whole. No section 
is making more progress than the South, and 
Arkansas is doing her full share. For a time the 
large number of non-progressives and the negro 
farmer will keep down our averages, but as the 
numbers of those who are doing good farming 
continue to increase, and they are increasing 
rapidly, the results obtained by these will over- 
balance the work of the poor farmers, and the 
next ten or twenty yer:s should, and I firmly 
believe will show the greatest improvement agri- 
culturally, ever shown by any country. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is doing the most good that can 
be done at this time by calling our attention to 
the low average yie'l“s in the South, for the in- 
crease of soil fertility must be the source of our 
future progress; but if the individual farmer at 
any time feels discouraged, or inclined to doubt 
our progress, let him look about him and con- 
vince himself, as he may readily do, that twenty 
men of his acquaintance are doing good farming 
to-day where one was doing it ten or fifteen years 
ago. HARROW. 
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HE best soy bean for the South is the Tall 

Yellow soy. This mixed with peas will hold 
up the peas and render the harvesting more easy 
and the curing rather easier, too. 




















EVERAL parties have written asking where 
they can get the sweet potato known as Nigger 
Choker. Some one in Alabama sent me this 
potato years ago, but I have not grown it for 
years. It is a very dry potato, dark red skin and 
white flesh, and some who like a potato of that 
sort are asking for it. Any one who has it can 
get sale probably by advertising in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 








N CRIMSON clover, to be turned for corn in 

spring, will it pay to use Thomas phosphate?”’ 
Yes, and it will pay also to haul out the farm 
‘manure as fast as made and spread it on the clo- 
ver. There is no better way to make corn econom- 
‘ically than by feeding good forage and applying 
the resulting manure to the clover for corn. The 
‘lime in the Thomas phosphate will be good for 
‘clover and the phosphate will be in good shape 
‘for the corn if applied now. 





HE late crop of Irish potatoes is attaining great 
importance here, and I have read of crops 
‘about Norfolk of 100 barrels an acre. One man 
of my acquaintance planted a peck of potatoes 
and dug 8 bushels, and all around in this favor- 
able fall season there are large crops of late pota- 
toes, and there is no reason why the Southern 
‘farmers should not grow their winter potatoes, 
‘even if they have to buy the cold-storage seed. 
The Norfolk crops of 100 barrels an acre sold for 
$2.75 per barrel, a big figure compared with cote 
‘ton at 9 cents. 





HAT is the best fertilizer for sweet potatoes, 

and what is the earliest potato?’ Sweet 
‘potatoes will generally do best with a fertilizer 
“moderately supplied with nitrogen and high in 
phosphoric acid and potash. A good application 
will be 100 pounds of nitrate of soda, 500 pounds 
of acid phosphate and 40 pounds of high-grade 
sulphate of potash an acre, applied in the furrow 
and bedded on. The earliest sweet potato is the 
Hayman or, as some call it, the Southern Queen. 
It is not as good quality as the Norton Yam or 
other of the Southern yams and also is apt to 
grow too large. But coming early it can be sold 
half-grown very well. 





AN I get a good stand of red clover on a run- 
out alfalfa field?’’ Probably you can by disk- 
- ing the land well and sowing the seed in Feb- 
‘ruary and then rolling the land to press the earth 
to the seed. But as you are in eastern North 
Carolina I fear that red clover will not do very 
well. You may get a good stand and have it die 
out in summer. What I would do with the 
run-out alfalfa would be to break the land well 
and grow a crop of corn on it with peas sown 
among the corn. The peas will grow pretty rank 
on such land and after the corn is cut and 
shocked the peas can be mowed for hay and the 
stubble disked and sowed to crimson clover. Turn 
this under and sow to peas again for hay and 
fertilize them well with Thomas phosphate and 
after the peas are cut you can prepare the land 
and seed to alfalfa again with a good prospect 
of success. 





SEND you some tablets that have been sent 

to me as good for rheumatism. Please analyze 
them and tell me if they are good.” In the first 
place I am not an analytical chemist and have no 
laboratory. It would cost a chemist fully $15 
to make a complete analysis of the tablets and 
he, of course, would charge you a good deal more. 
My advice is to let all patent medicines alone. If 
you are sick and need help, consult a good doctor. 
The best remedy I have tried for rheumatism is 
to pay attention to my diet. Eat plenty of fresh, 
fruit, eat little meat, drink little tea or coffee and 
no spirits at all. Then you can gradually get rid 
of the uric acid that causes the rheumatism. Then 
sleep with a window open. I sleep all the year 


round with two windows wide open in my bed- 
room. There is nothing like pure air to help any 
one. I have had rheumatism and do nv ‘ave it 
now. Medicines will never cure it «-14ess you 


live right, and if you need medicine, cee it on 
the advice of a doctor only and do not waste 
_ money on quacks. 





One day’s work now may be worth two later. 


Value of Rotation for Tobacco. 


HERE is a notion too prevalent among 

i farmers that a rotation is intended to 
“rest” the land. Many cotton farmers 

who realized that the planting of their crop 


every year on the same land was a bad practice, 
adopted the plan of alternating the fields by let- 
ting the last year’s cotton field lie ‘‘to rest,’ as 
they termed it. That is, to lie and grow up in 
weeds and grass, and thus to seed the land for 
niore brow-sweatings the following season, and 
a greater difficulty in keeping ‘“‘out of the grass‘ 
Of course, this method was somewhat better than 
cultivating in cotton year after year, for the soil 
did accumulate something in the way of organic 
decay. But we have found that there are crops 
that can be used that are far better for the land 
and far better for the farmer than the natural 
growth of weeds and grass. Nature will not let 
land rest. It will be just as busy growing weeds 
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AND RAISE MORE FEED CROPS. 





and grass as it would be in growing peas and clo- 
ver, and the peas and clover will bring no seeds 
in to bother the next year’s crop, but on the 
contrary will add not only the humus-making ma- 
terial but will get the costly nitrogen from the air 
and save the cost of this in a fertilizer. 

The idea is still prevalent among the grow- 
ers of tobacco, especially among those engaged 
in the growing of the bright yellow leaf, that a 
rotation of legumes that will increase the fer- 
tility of their soil is detrimental to the production 
of the best tobacco. That this notion is erron- 
eous I know from actual experiment, and is on a 
par with the idea of a peanut grower in eastern 
North Carolina, who said that he hated cowpeas 
so much that he would not let a man ride over 
his farm with peas in his pocket. And at the 
same time he was making about twenty-five bush- 
els of peanuts an acre, while men not far from 
him, who had learned the value of the cowpea 
were making 100 bushels an acre. 

And I have met many tobacco growers who tell 
me that the peas and clover are all right for other 
people, but they cannot make good tobacco after 
peas or clover. One of the chief reasons for this 
is that they do not realize that the peas and clover 
have put more nitrogen in the soil than they 
would get in a ton of the 2—-8—-2 fertilizer and 
they go to work and apply the usual amount of a 
complete fertilizer, and generally a 3—-8—3, in 
which the potash is almost invariably from kainit, 
which does more harm to tobacco than the clover, 
and they have an excess of nitrogen and a rank 
coarse leaf, simply because their fertilizer is not 
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well balanced, and the potash is in a form that 
makes inferior tobacco. 

One of the chief reasons for the tobacco grower 
to mix his own fertilizer is that he will then know 
just what he is using and can always get the im- 
portant potash in the right material, a high-grade 
sulphate. For bright tobacco, after a crop of 
peas and clover there will be no need for addi- 
tional nitrogen in the fertilizer. Or you can so 
arrange the rotation that a different crop will im- 
mediately follow the clover so that the excess of 
nitrogen may be gotten out of the way before 
planting the tobacco. But the kind of tobacco 
one grows will always depend, to a great degree, 
on the soil he uses. Some soils are adapted to 
one kind of tobacco and some to another, and the 
kind of tobacco one should grow will therefore 
depend on what his soil is adapted to. The lime- 
stone soils grow Burley and the soils of North 
and South Carolina grow bright tobacco and ma- 
hogany leaf in some sections, while the red lands 
of the Virginia mountains grow black tobacco, 
and the Tidewater of Virginia and Maryland 
grows shipping leaf. And it is useless to en- 
deavor to change the sort of tobacco that the soil 
is suited to, but the effort should be to make a 
better crop of the kind your soil suits, both in 
weight and quality, and the enriching of the soil 
through a good legume rotation is not going to 
change its character for the production of the leaf 
it is suited to. The Virginia growers of black 
wrappers know full well the value of red clover 
for their crop, and they depend upon it. The 
growers of the brown shipping tobacco also know 
the value of the annual crimson clover in the 
production of their crop, and they are getting to 
use it more and more. On the wonderfully fer- 
tile and highly-improved lands of Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, they grow fine cigar leaf that 
is used in all the cheap cigars that are sold all over 
the South. And the men who grow this tobacco 
are not afraid to get their land rich. But when 
we come among the growers of the bright leaf 
in the South we find that they dread the enrich- 
ing of their soil through the use of the legume 
crops. I have often said that if I found that I 
could not improve my land by a good rotation in 
which the legume crops are of importance, and at 
the same time make good tobacco, I would drop 
the tobacco for some other money crop that would 
let me farm well. 

In the black tobacco sections of the Virginia 
mountains they follow a rotation of tobacco, wheat 
and clover, and turn all the clover under for 
tobacco, and they do not find that it interferes 
with the making of good navy wrappers. Their 
soil would not make bright tobacco under any 
treatment, and I do not believe that the bright 
tobacco-lands of North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina could be made to produce black navy wrap- 
pers by any sort of treatment. Hence I would not 
be afraid to get my land into a good productive 
condition in the bright tobacco sections. In every 
section we find that tobacco growers value humus 
in the soil, and we find them clearing old pine 
fields for tobacco because of the amount of humus 
the soil has attained in its long uncropped state. 
Now, I do not believe that the humus of the pine 
tree and its leaves is any better than the humus- 

making material of peas and clover. Therefore, 
I would suggest to the bright tobacco growers a 
rotation something like the following: Crimson 
clover sod, on which all the farm manure is 
spread during the winter and all turned for corn; 
corn cut and shocked and land sown to rye as a 
winter cover; rye turned under for the tobacco, 
and well fertilized with a mixture that will an- 
alyze about three per cent ammonia, six per cent 


phosphoric acid and ten per cent potash from 
high-grade sulphate. Follow the tobacco with 


wheat or oats, and the grain crop with peas for 
hay and sow the stubble to crimson clover, on 
which all the farm manure goes during the win- 
ter and then back to corn. This will bring the 
corn crop in between the peas and clover and the 
tobacco, and the rye turned under young and 
green will make better humus for the tobacco 
than the pine thicket, and will not make an excess 
of nitrogen. In this way you will be rapidly re- 
storing the new-ground conditions in your soil 
and will be getting it in shape. to make heavier 
crops of tobacco without hurting its quality. 

For the shipping leaf I would adopt something 
like that method used by the black tobacco grow- 
ers, and would make a separate rotation for the 
tobacco fields and would not grow corn there at 
all, but would follow tobacco with wheat and 
sow red clover to turn under for tobacco, and 
would use on this tobacco Thomas phosphate with 
sulphate of potash, and would add no nitrogen 
more than the turned-down clover will give. In 
fact, I would grow clover solely for tobacco, and 
would use the Thomas phosphate because of the 
lime it furnishes to keep the soil sweet. I would 
then grow my corn in a different rotation with 
my wheat and oats and peas and crimson clover. 
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ACTICAL ROTATIONS FOR SOUTHERN FARMERS. 


Variety of Systems Providing for Leading Southern Crops 
and For Either Long or Short Rotations. 
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vailable pla or f our 
rf ing a green-manure CPUS isin 
| soil’s greatest necds) »ta = 
our lands, at least the larger pafrt"0 
we them, are idle. 
Crop rotation, deep tillage, and 
es green-manuring will alter greatly our 
ir system of fertilization. In place of 
ny the universal use of mixed fertilizers 
ht on non-legumes, lime will be used to 
aa encourage certain legume crops de- 
. sirable in a rotation; larger yields of 

i forage crops will stimulate livestock 
- production and the use of barnyard 
pe manure; and these, with liberal ap- 
wid plications of phosphate to legumes, 
sens will provide fertility for the crops of 
on the average three, four, and five- 
‘ke, year rotations. 
ine Under present conditions a rota- 
‘us- tion on the uplands of the South 
sre, should involve a legume green-ma- 
S$ 2 nure crop. Our open winters com- 
son mend spring rather than fall green- 
. is manuring. The fall legume is need- 
rn; ed to balance the winter’s feed ra- 
is 2 tion of starchy foods. The feed lot 
cco, can spare the spring legume. There 
an- is less tax upon the soil moisture in 
cent the spring than fall, and seldom does 
rom land become too dry from turning as 
with is sometimes the case in fall plowing. 
; for In a crop rotation, legumes should 
, on alternate with non-legumes, and deep 
win- with shallow-rooted crops. Weed 
+ the control must receive consideration in 
i the rotation plans. Corn and such crops 
and as occupy the land throughout the 

yacco summer and well into the fall should 
xcess rotate with those that are shorter- 

y re- seasoned and that will permit late 

- soil cultivation and the destruction of 

avier weeds coming from seed of plants of 

the previous season. 

thing There are so many things to be 

eTrow- considered in planning a permanent 

yr the rotation that the following are only 
are at suggestive: 

= Three-Year Rotations. 

> with 1. First year—Grain (oats, wheat, 

trogen or barley), sown in the fall. 

e. In Second year—Crimson or red clo- 

o, and ver (sown in August of the previous 

of the year, on land plowed immediately af- 
would ter the grain crop and fallowed until 

n with August), turned under in the spring 

clover. and followed by corn or cotton. ° 











By H. A. Morgan, Director Tennessee Experiment Station. 


Third year—Rye or other grain 
(sown in the corn or cotton the pre- 
vious year, or immediately after re- 
moval of the crop), turned under in 
spring and followed by cowpeas or 
soy beans; these removed for hay and 
the land returned to grain as in the 
first year. 

In the above rotation any available 
barnyard manure may be applied to 
the growing grain crop of the first 
year during the winter and early 
spring months. Lime and phosphate 
before seeding to crimson or red clo- 
ver, and phosphate again applied to 
the beans or peas the third year. 

2. First year—Wheat, barley, or 
oats (winter), sown previous fall, fol- 
lowed by soy beans or cowpeas for 
hay. 

Second year—Rye or wheat (sown 
previous fall), turned under and fol- 
lowed by corn. 

Third year—Rye or wheat (sown 
it. corn last cultivation or after re- 
moval of corn for silage the previous 
fall), turned under and followed by 
soy beans or cowpeas for hay. 

Rotation two may follow one, rath- 
er than 1 follow 2, as the liming, if 
epplied liberally will be sufficient for 
the six years, and can be more con- 
veniently applied in the first rotation. 
Rotation two cannot be considered as 
valuable a land builder as rotation 
one. 

In rotation two the fertilization 
may be as in rotation one, except that 
barnyard manure may also be spread 
upon the pasture. The sowing of red 
clover in August on land prepared as 
advised, because of the universal pre- 
valence of the red clover disease. 
ae oe meoase prevails in June, 


reagst-sown 
suly, and August, the Ass 











Josef Hofmann Is Now | 
Acknowledged the Greates 
Pianist in the World 


In that opinion practically all the leadin 
musical critics now agree. It was this belief 
in Mr. Hofmann’s powers and musical know- 
ledge that led the Editor of Tue Laptes” 
Home Journat, five years ago, to ask the 
great pianist to join the magazine’s editorial 
staff and conduct a monthly department in 
which he would answer the questions of piano 
students. 


For five years Mr. Hofmann has done this, and 
is doing it now. He has answered hundreds of 
questions during that time, placing his unquestioned 
knowledge of the piano at the free disposal of every 
piano student. 

So that no matter in how small a community a 
girl who loves her piano may live or how far re- 
moved from a musical center she may be, the free 
advice of the greatest of living pianists is at her 
disposal. Read his department, for example, in the 
February Lapies’ Home Journat. 


For 15 Cents You Have a Copy 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 




















clover escapes the disease of tha 
season and is cut for hay before the 
attack becomes serious the subse- 
quent summer. As the land improves 
from green manures, deep tillage, 
lime, phosphate, and legumes in the 
above rotation, crimson clover may 
be used in the corn in place of rye 
or other grain with less risk on shal- 
lower-tilled and poor land. 

3. First year—Corn and peas, hog- 
ged off or cut for silage. 

Second year—wWinter oats, sown 
previous fall, followed by soy beans, 
for hay. Beans phosphated and limed. 

Third year+—Wheat or rye, sown 
previous fall, turned under for cot- 
ton, sown at last cultivation to rye. 

4. First year—Winter oats or 
wheat, seeded in spring to Japan clo- 
ver; Japan clover pasture. 

Second year—Japan clover hay or 
pasture. 

Third year—Wheat or rye, sown 
previous fall, turned under for cotton 
or corn. 

5. (For rich land.) First year— 
Winter wheat, barley, or oats. Land 
piowed immediately after harvest, 
fallowed to August, then sown to 
crimson clover and turnips. "Turnips 
off in the fall. 

Second year—Crimson clover turn- 
ed under. Ground fallowed until Au- 
gust, then sown to red clover without 
nurse crop. 

Third year—Clover for hay. Land 
plowed after first crop and sown to 
soy beans, for hay. 

In rich-land rotations, alfalfa may 
be sown in place of red clover, pro- 
vided the land is heavily limed and 
prepared for this crop. Alfalfa will 
lengthen the rotation period. 

6. (For sweet potatoes.) Corn 
with cowpeas. Hogged off and sown 
to wheat and vetch. 

Second year—Wheat and _ vetch 
turned under in April; sweet pota- 
toes, liberally fertilized. 

Third year—wWinter oats and vetch 
(sown previous fall), for hay; soy 


(Continued' on page 26.) 
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Is College 
Worth While for Girls? 


A college woman asked 4 questions of 
hundreds of college women who rep- 
resent all ages, all sections of the coun- 
try, all classes, most occupations, 62 
institutions where women study, and 60 
years of college education in America. 
These questions were: 


How did college affect your health? 

How has your college education helped you? 
Howdid yourcollege education fail to help you? 
In what way could the girls’ college be bettered? 


Perhaps this is the most careful and searching 
inquiry asto the absolute value of a college 
education by the only women qualified to 
speak—the women who tried it. 

The results of these months of work are now 
being given in Tue Laptes’ Home Journat. 
One of the articles is in the February number. 


For 15 Cents You Have It 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 



































































































































































HOW TO MAKE A COTTON FARM PAY. 
















ctical talks on the care, . 
ustment and use of modern farm 
blements. Every farmer should get 
s book and keep it. 
pre & Mansur Corn and Cotton Plant- 
ers, Disc Harrows and Hay Loaders 
9 Edge-drop Planters, Model B Disc 
ow—single and double—are the world’s 
sellers, Gol@ medal winners at every 
osition. Get Quality and service—John 
% Deere Dealers Give Both. 
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N:.for big book, 
Wy in oackege No. X-2 
¥ John Deere Plow Co. 


WISVPTVLLE Vie Moline, Ill. 
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art 25 years practicalexperi- 


ence back of Bostrom’s book 
entitled “‘ Soil Salvation.” 
After studying it, you will 
know how to make useless 
land grow as big crops as 
the best, by DITCHING, TIL 

DRAINING, TERRACING or 
IRRIGATING. This book is 
FREE to interested land 


owners whs write for it—it 
fully explains the use 


The Bestrom Improved 


$15 FARM LEVEL 


With Telescope 
A perfectly SIMPLE, ACCURATE and 

DURABLE outfit which includes Level, TEL- 
ESCOPE with magnifying lenses enabling 

Sou to read target a quarter of a mileor more 

way—alsc Tripod, Graduated Rod, Target, 

Plumb Bob and full instructions. Is used 

nd indorsed from the Atlantic to the Pacific 

or all sorts of farm leveling. ' 

If not sold in your town, will ship direct on, 

eceipt of price, $15—or willship 

.O.D., subject to examination. € 

Money back if not satisfied 

AFTER ACTUAL FIELD \ 

TRIAL 


Bostrom-Brady Mig. Co. 
158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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ROW BIGGER CROPS! 


old the moisture in your soil; make more plant 
90d available: save both from weeds. Better 
cultivation will do it, and make your field out- 
yield one naturally more fertile. Best cultivation 
is done with Iron Age Cultiva 

tors. They are adjustable 
to all conditions—hill 
Jand, wide or narrow 
rows, different cropsin 
same row, one or two 
rows; pivot or fixed 
wheel, break pin or 
spring hoe, or spring 
tooth styles; sand and 
dust-proof hub; re-en- 
forced double point ae / 
shovels; perfectly balanced. Built to work and 
st. Don’t buy any cultivator until you have 
m ciie Iror®Age. Ask your dealer to show it. 
Backed by 76 years’ experience. Write for 
special booklets. Complete line of farm, garden 
and orchard tools. 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO., Box::97Grenloch, N. J. 


KELLY DUPLEX 


Grinding Mill—Guaranteed 
Only Mill Made with Double Set of Burrs 


Grind ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 









































wheat, barley, rye, kaffir corn,cot- THE 
ton seed, corn in shucks, alfalfa, KELLY 
eaf oats or any kind of grain. 
jagger has a double spout. DUPLEX 
Attach to either 
side of mill. fame is the 
5 y (of easiest 
LM cunning mill made. 
: Requires 25% less 


power and does twice 
as much work as any 
other mill of equal size, 
Especially adapted for gasoline 
engines. We make 7 sizes, 
Write for free catalog. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
Bee 313 Springfield, Ohie 



















Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pree 
vent possibility of ensilage spoiling. 
Quick, easy adjustment without 
hammer orwrench, Free access. 
Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 
Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users, 
ECONOMY SILO & MFC. CO., 
38m Frederick, Md. 


PEA HULLERS 


my Made in four sizes are 
7 what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
book!et telling about 
peas entitled, “The Val- 
ue of Peas and Royal 
Pea Hullers,”’ 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 

MENT & MFG. CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dept. y 
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ROTATION MEANS MORE PROFIT IN COTTON GROWING. 





Why a Systematic Rotation of Crops is Necessary to Maintain 
Soil Fertility—How to Get the Full Value of the Cotton Crop 
and Still Improve the Soil. 





will the system be to the needs of a 
ectton farm. 


Let us look a little more carefully 


N THE two previous articles of 
this series, several good reasons 
were given why there should be 


more rotation of crops on cotton to these essentials of every suitable 
farms. In fact, from a _ businesS erop rotation, and then see how often 


standpoint, no better reasons can be 
given. These may be again stated: 
1. Because soil improvement is not 
generally practicable in a system of 
farming where as much as one-half 
the land is planted to one crop, espe- 
cially if that crop, like cotton, occu- 
pies, the land the entire season. 

2. Even though cotton has a wide 
range of adaptability to different 
kinds of soils, less than one-half our 
soils are capable of producing cotton 
profitably under present conditions. 
These are the real reasons why a 
rotation of crops is necessary for the 
improvement of conditions on the 
cotton farm. The reasons usually 
given for the rotation of crops ex- 
plain the ways in which a rotation is 


cotton can be grown on the land and 
still secure these essential features 
of a good rotation. 


Why More Thought Must Be Given 
to the Legumes. 


A nitrogen-gathering, or legume 
crop must be grown sufficiently often 
to maintain or increase the store of 
nitrogen in the soil. Just how often 
this will be will depend on the size 
and nature of the other crops grown 
and whether they are plowed under, 
are sold from the farm, or are fed 
to livestock and the manure return- 
ed to the land. 

A ton of peavine hay contains 
about 42 pounds of nitrogen. Many 
seem to think that the roots and 
stubble contain enough nitrogen to 


gente pe aaa a sig ss maintain soil fertility, but this is 
——— © oe ee ee 6Cgcidom the cme except on rather 


wide range of beneficial effects. For 
more than a quarter of a century the 
burdén of the advice received by the 
farmers of the South has been, ‘‘Di- 
versify your crops and raise your 
own home or farm supplies.”  In- 
deed, it is generally accepted as es- 
tablished fact, that a man who will 
diversify his crops sufficient to raise 
his own supplies will be successful. 


poor land. On thin land there will 
be less nitrogen taken from the soil 
in the growth of a crop of legumes 
than is contained in the roots and 
stubble, after the tops are removed 
for hay; but on land of fair fertility 
there will be little if any more nitro- 
gen left in the roots and stubble 
than will be taken from the soil in 
the growth of the crop. In such a 
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You can clip horses, cows a! 
’ it. All progressive owr 
} now clip them in the 
and this is the machin 
where. This Stewa 
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‘Diversification’ and Rotation Not case, the tops must be plowed under 

the Same. or fed to livestock and the manure 

This does not necessarily follow. returned, he poet Py aaa to tue 
Southern agriculture, particularly supply 9 " ee cen in the soil. 

the cotton farm, needs Seiad ‘Yo get a better understanding of 

more than diversifiggssan and the just how often such a legume crop 

raising of homp Supplies. It needs Must be grown to supply the nitro- 


gen taken out of the soil by a crop 
of cotton, let us see how much nitro- 
gen the cotton plant contains. Ac- 
cording to Hopkins a crop yielding 
the following weights of lint, seed 
and stalks, leaves, ete., will remove 
84 pounds of nitrogen as follows: 


an intellige*, rotation of crops fitted 
to OULMGils and the conditions on the 
| ¥2Tious farms. We can see no reason 
#vhy cotton should remain the only 
sales, or money crop of so large a 
part of the South. To the extent it 
can be grown, having due regard to 


the maintenance of soil fertility, we 500 Ibs. lint.... 1.5 tbs. ‘nitrogen 
believe it the best general farm mon- 1,000 ths. seed....31.5 tbs. nitrogen 
ey crop known; but whenever the 2,000 tbs. stalks, 

acreage is increased to an extent that ECB. clive: ckonelerens sa 51.0 Ibs. nitrogen 


a suitable rotation of crops is pre- 
vented, then to that extent it ceases 
to be as desirable a crop as many 
others which might be produced. 

In other words, no cropping sys- 
tem, and more especially no single 
cfop, can maintain a permanently 
he, oo agriculture which neglects 

c 

* 


If one bale of cotton is grown, the 
lint and seed removed 4nd the stalks 
burned, it will require about two 
tons of peavine hay to supply the 
nitrogen removed in the cotton crop 
and burned out of the stalks, ete. 
In such a case, a legume crop yield- 
ing two tons of hay must be grown 
and turned back into the soil to 
maintain the supply of nitrogen, 
even if no nitrogen were lost from 
the soil by leaching. In fact, to 
maintain the nitrogen supply in land 
planted to cotton, where the crop is 
removed as indicated, the European 
rule of two legume crops to one ni- 


p rotation as a means of main- 
afming soil fertility. The justifica- 
tion for such a statement is found 
in the fact that no such system of 
successful agriculture has yet been 
developed or maintained by any large 


area of country during the world’s 
history. 


Give Cotton a Chance to Pay. itrogen-consuming crop like cotton, 
would be necessary. But if the 


For the cotton farm, what are the 
special requirements of a proper crop 
rotation which are not a part of all 
£00d rotations. Practically the only 
difference in a suitable rotation for a 
egtton farm and one for other farms 
#S that the rotation must introduce 
cotton as the main or most im port- 
ant crop as often as this can be done 


stalks, etc., be plowed under instead 
of burning them, and the seed, or 
their equivalent in cottonseed meal, 
fed to livestock and the manure re- 
turned to the land, one legume crop 
for every nitrogen-consuming crop 
such as cotton, would more than 
maintain the nitrogen content of the 


ee oe land, whether grazed off or made 
out violating the essential fea- into hay, fed, and the manure re- 
tures of all good systems of crop ro- turned. 

tations. That is, there are certain 


essential features in any suitable, or Good Methods and Bad. 


a seeeet crop rotation, such as the These vastly different results ob- 
requent introduction of legumes tained by the different methods of 


eid the avoidance of too great a fre- 
qugncy of clean-cultured crops on 
lafids that wash, which must not be 

crificed; but after these essentials 


disposing of the cottonseed and the 
stalks, as indicated above, show 
plainly the reason why different opin- 
ions exist as to the value of crop ro- 








are attained, then the more cotton 


tations, The value of a legume crop 
that. can be grown the better suited 


in the rotation will appear to be 
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much greater in case the seed are 
put back on the land and the stalks 
turned under than when the seed are 
sold and the stalks burned. 

With so good a money crop as 
cotton, one which takes:so little from 
the land when properly handled, and 
with our long growing seasons, which 
enable us to grow two crops a year, 
in many cases probably a three-year 
rotation. will prove the most ‘satis- 
factory.on a cotton farm. As a gen- 
eral rule this is regarded as too short 
a rotation, a four or five-year rota- 
tion being usually considered better; 
but there is really no need for a 
longer rotation than three years un- 
less a pasture crop is. introduced, 
which will not generally be .accepta- 
ble to the cotton planter.: 
other hand; thé average cotton plant- 
er wants a shorter rotation, usually 
not exceeding two yéars in the round, 
or cotton every second year. This is 
too short a rotation, because it 
means one-half the land in’ cotton, 
which, while producing an excess of 


























to supply our needs, and. makes-the 
improvement of the land slow and 
more difficult. Joe oe 
In the next article we. shall con- 
sider a few definite rotations-for the 
cotton farm.--*- - ~ ———— 










A POOR-LAND ROTATION. 


How a Successful Alabama Farmer 
Has Built Up His Farm. 


E OFTEN hear of the _ poor, 
worn-out lands of the -South, 
and to the casual observer it seems 
4 that most of our lands have been 
worn out, but this is far from being 
true. There are comparatively few 
farms in the South that are worn 
out.< A soil that was good in its vir- 
gin state cannot be worn out, but as 
a great deal of our land is to-day, it 
has been made unproductive by our 
one-crop system. The constant crop- 
ping in corn and cotton, and its being 
left bare during the winter and early 
spring rains with its disastrous re- 
. sults of leaching and erosion, has de- 
4 stroyed the humus or washed it away 
and left our land not worn-out but 
only unproductive. The lands run 
togetler easily, the moisture easily 
and quickly escapes; the air cannot 
circulate in the soil and thus liber- 
ate the mineral plant foods. In oth- 
er words, the soil’s mechanical con- 
dition has so changed it.that it has 
become a dead soil. It is almost void 
of nitrogen and humus but still has 
an abundance of potash and phos- 
phorus although in an unavailable 
form. 
Our long growing season and our 







eS 


3 j wealth of legumes make soil build- 
Fi) ing an easy as well as a profitable 
oe undertaking. It is more profitable to 
re take the average farm of the South 
> q that was once good and build it up 

{ to a profitable productive producing 
S state than it is to farm the average 
ve productive one, simply from the fact 
ud. | { that if we double the yield we more 


than double the value and can sell it 
at its advanced valuation easier than 
i we could in its unproductive state. 

We must change the mechanical 
condition of a worn soil by the appli- 
cation of manure or by turning un- 
der a growth of vegetation of some 
kind. On a poor farm manure is the 
scarcest article and the hardest to 
make and we must depend on trying 
to make as large a growth of plant 
and root as we can. Thin land won’t 
make much growth of weeds or grass, 
yet my experience shows that of all 
plants to start our soil building 
nothing is equal to sorghum sown 
broadcast and turned under in early 
fall. Then the land can be planted 
to some winter cover crop such as 
rye; this to be plowed under in the 
late spring and the land planted to 
peas with a fertilizer. 

When the land is in condition to 
raise peas, we then are in a fair way 
to go ahead with a rotation of crops 
that will prove profitable and grad- 
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cotton, means too little of other crops: 
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The Greater Case—our new self- 
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for three generations has stood for 
high-class machinery. 
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that world-wide -prestige—when we 
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And the car on which we risked so 
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fhe élegance and style and luxurious 
eomfort of cars that costa fortune. But 
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the powerful, silent engine that’s under 
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- - “The Car With the 


Famous Engine” 

It took 18 years to perfect the engine 
that makes the Case supreme. __ 

These 18 years devoted to designing, 
experimenting, refining, improving and 
perfecting this wonderful engine, have 
brought forth what we believe to be 
the masterpiece of America. 

The engine—rated at 40 
horsepower —shows 52 
horsepower on brake test. 


A Big, Handsome, 
Roomy Car 


The Greater Case is big 
and roomy, with astraight- 
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line body and sweeping lines that give 
symmetry and grace. It is richly finished 
and upholstered; handsomely trimmed, 


- luxuriously appointed and_up-to-the- 


minute in style. Its splendid lines and 


_ stunning style command universal ad- 


miration. No modern car at aly price 
Surpassés it in appearance. 


The Case Eagle 
On Your Car 


This emblem on an automo- 
bile has the same significance 
as the STERLING MARK on 
silver. It stands for highest - 
quality and a-guarantee that -. 
protects. It places at thedis- 
posal of the owner of a Case 
Car our ‘ 

e e . @ . o 
Nation - Wide Service 
We have 10,000 Case Agents: 

and big Branch Houses 
scattered throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Wherever you carry the 
Case Eagle you will find 
friends. Case agencies every- 
where. No other automobile 
concern in the world can due 
plicate Case Service. 
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guarantee of quality that covers every 
Case Car. Case machinery was famous 
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for quality when your grandfa 
was a boy. 

And for three generations that hig 

. Standard of quality has steadily be 
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English mohair top with side curt 
and dust hood—high-grade windshi 
—12-inch acetylene gas head lamp 
_Prest-O-Lite tank for head lamps—d 
extra demountable rim—completeseft 
tools—jack and tire-repair kit—pum 
These are some of the special featu 
that belong to the Greater Case. Ify 
want a lighter, less powerful car, i 
vestigate the well-known Case 30. 


Get the Catalog—See the Car 


Write for catalog and prices 
on Case Cars. See the car at 
nearest Case Agency. Ride in 
it, at our expense, as fast and 
as far as you wish. Advance 
orders for cars are coming fast 
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ually increase the fertility of our soil. 

For the northern section of the 
State I know of no rotation that is 
equal to the one that 1s fulluewca an 
my farm: Corn followed by cotton 
the second year, wheat or winter oats 
sown in the cotton and covered by 
walking cultivators; in the spring, 
the stalks cut with a corn-stalk cut- 
ter, the fertilizer drilled in, clover 
sowed and harrowed in; third year, 
clover cut for hay and some pastured, 
then back to corn. If the clover fails, 
then the land is at once put to peas, 
and then is ready for the corn. 

The corn stalks are cut and plowed 
under; in fact, nothing is ever burn- 
ed on this farm that can be turned 
under for the production of humus. 
The manure is always put on the 
thinner parts of the clover field to be 
plowed under for corn. This rotation 
can be changed to suit any part of 
the South by using winter oats and 
crimson clover, and peas sowed in the 
corn. To increase the fertility of 
our soils we must raise an abundance 
of forage and most of this in the way 
of legumes cut for hay. This involves 
the building of big hay sheds and the 
keeping of livestock for its consump- 
tion. To raise clover and peas and 
sell them from the farm without re- 
taining their fertilizing values is sui- 
cidal. It means a more depleted soil 
than if we did not raise them. 

It is not necessary for expensive 
barns for our Southland but we must 
have plenty of shelter from the ex- 
cessive winter rains in order to save 
the manure in its most valuable 
form. 

It is almost impossible to bring up 
peor land without a permanent pas- 
ture on the place, for here we must 
graze the stock through the grazing 
season and have them fat to go in 
the shed for the winter feeding. 

A cotton field that has been worked 
thoroughly and is clean of grass is 
the ideal place for starting the perma- 
nent pasture, as the ground has beey 
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well worked the year before and has 
settled so that it is firm. By cutting 
the stalks with a corn-stalk cutter 
and double disking to the depth of 
three inches, we have an ideal seed- 
bed without very much labor. In this 
sow three pecks of spring oats and a 
mixture of grass seeds with some 
white clover. Grasses best suited to 
our section are orchard grass for 
good land and tall meadow oats 
grass; redtop and a little timothy 
will help for the first year or two. 
Tall meadow and redtop will grow on 
comparatively thin land and produée 
good grazing. Where these grasses 
will not do, you can have Bermuda, 
the best grass for pasture that grows. 
It will do well any where in the 
South. In fact, on a heavy clay soil, 
it is the only grass that will be a suc- 
cess as a winter pasture. To many, 
this seems an absurd statement, but 
my years of experience as a stock 
raiser leads me to believe there is 
no winter pasture for us on clay 
lands after the winter rains set in. 
Permuda is the only grass that will 
form a sod that will hold up the stock 
after the ground becomes wet. Ber- 
muda is the only native grass tnat 
will cure sweet like the Western 
grasses, after the frost falls. Take 
summer and let the grass +e 
an # 5 VW ner 








the stock off the Bermuda in latecyf the farm. 
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by frost turn in your stock and they 
will fatten faster than they would 
in fly time in summer. 

To sum up my experience in bring- 
ing up poor iand, is to advise the con- 
stant effort to add humus to the soil; 
reise legumes for hay and produce 
enough manure for the thinnest spots 
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Peruvian Guano—the principal part of 
Peruvian Mixtures—is the excrement of the 
fish eating pelicans that throng the rainless 
coast of Peru and adjacent islands. 


It contains plant foods in forms that 
man has never been able to imitate. 

It would be as hopeless as trying to 
make milk from chemicals to attempt it. 
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If you have 
never used Peru- 
vian Mixtures, you 
have never realized 
the greatest possible 
yield from your soil. 
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tent with no other fertilizer. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








ROTATIONS OUR READERS HAVE TRIED. 








A SOIL-IMPROVING ROTATION. 


(Five-Dollar Prize Letter.) 





OTATION” means that our crops 

follow one another, so to speak, in 
a circle extended over several years, 
and we should not choose these crops 
at random, but should select those 
that follow one another to the best 
advantage. 

The chief advantages of a properly- 
planned rotation are these: (1) The 
cost of production in labor and fer- 
tilizers is reduced because the work 
is more evenly distributed through- 
out the year; (2) the land is never 
left bare for the action of the leach- 
ing winter rains. The winter crop 
takes up any unused portion of the 
fertilizers applied to the summer 
crops. 

With cotton as the chief money 
crop, we can arrange a very conven- 
ient rotation by roughly dividing the 
farm into four parts. Now, the first 
year plant your freshest, warmest 
land to cotton, and put all the ma- 
nure you can haul on your poorest 
land for corn, adding a liberal appli- 
cation of acid phosphate and potash. 
Lay-by your corn with cowpeas sow- 
ed broadcast. Your third division 
should be prepared well and planted 
to cowpeas, broadcast or in drills 
and cultivated a few times. In either 
case an application of acid phosphate 
will be found profitable. 

The fourth division should be 
made up of small irregular or out-of- 
the-way patches which can be devot- 
ed to the growing of feed and truck 
crops of all kinds. This fourth divis- 
ion can be made a very profitable 
one and should have a rotation of 
its own, planting a legume as a catch 
crop at every opportunity. It is also 
from a part of this fourth section 
that we can get a start with crimson 
clover and vetch from which you can 
spread the inoculation all over the 
farm. Select an old garden, cow lot 
or other rich spot and sow In crimson 
claver and veticn early in September, 
and as such spots are very likely to 
have the inoculation for both of these 
legumes, you will get a good lot of 
feed and have a cheap mode of in- 
oculating other fields by scattering 
the soil where they have grown over 
any land that you wish to sow in 
these crops. 

To go back to our rotation, when 
you lay-by your cotton, sow a peck of 
crimson clover to the acre ahead of 
the cultivator and if you want to 
make sure of a good _ vigorous 
growth, scatter a wagon-load of earth 
from an old clover patch. If you mix 
a little vetch with your seed, you can 
extend the inoculated area of both of 
these valuable legumes from field to 
field until they will grow anywhere 
on your farm. This is no theory, for 
we started with about two acres of 
clover and vetch four years ago, and 
now we have a good catch in almost 
every field. 

If we spread our stable manure on 
our clover in the cotton, we will have 
a fine sod to plow for corn in the 
spring and as corn is a very heavy 
feeder it will give us a good profit on 
our manure. 

Where we had corn the first sea- 
son is the best place for our next 
crop of small grain, since the deep 
preparation and rapid cultivation 
given the corn in addition to the veg- 
etable matter derived from the peas, 
will, after a thorough disking, make 
an ideal seedbed for the grain. 

Our cotton the second year should 
occupy the land that was planted in 
peas the year before, for an early- 
plowed pea stubble will give your 
cotton a good vigorous start and the 
nitrogen from the peas will give you 
a vigorous plant that is not likely to 
suffer in dry weather if properly fer- 
tilized and cultivated. 





Of course, we will again sow peas 
in our corn, and crimson clover in 
our cotton at the last cultivation, 
and don’t fail to prepare and fertil- 
ize our grain stubble well, for here 
must be sown our peas to fill our 
barns with hay and prepare the soil 
for cotton the following year. The 
third year will complete the round 
and bring the crops back again to 
the same fields from which we start- 
ed, but if our ‘vork has been well 
done, including deep preparation and 
rapid cultivation, we should see a 


marked improvement in our yields 
and in our soil. 
Rotation is not a ‘‘cure-all’ for 


all the ills that the soil is heir to, 
but it is the quickest way to fill the 
soil with vegetable matter while 
making a living from the farm, and 
it will eventually allow us to do away 
with terrace banks, thereby reducing 
the cost of producing our crops by 
the use of modern farm implements. 
AGNEW WEBSTER. 
Greenville, S. C. 





NINE CROPS OR TWENTY-ONE? 


($2.50 Prize Letter.) 


LL progressive and _ up-to-date 
farmers now agree that the only 
hope of the South is rotation and di- 
versification of crops. And even 
those farmers who have not made 
much progress along agricultural 
lines now admit that crop rotation is 
becoming necessary. The one-crop 
farmer who will not admit this is 
rather hard to find, yet the one-crop 
plan or all-cotton method has so long 
been the only way the Svouiffern 
farmers knew hew to farm, that it is 
difficult for him to make the change 
even though he sees that he is wrong 
and wants to make a change. 

The advantages of rotation of crops 
over the one-crop system are many. 
Ths increase in the soil fertility 
alone would be ample pay for the 
change. Our soil has been so de- 
pleted of its fertility by this one- 
crop system that the farmer who 
continues this practice is certain to 
fail and that without remedy. 

My limited experience has been 
that the rotation should be so ar- 
ranged or managed that we can grow 
one legume crop on each field every 
year. And this is easily done by giv- 
ing the proper thought and study to 
the work. For instance, on the land 
where we had cotton last year, we 
stould plant corn this year, and 
by having sown crimson clover in the 
cotton the last working—and this can 
easily be done where the cotton is 
cultivated as late as it should be—or 
in September after the cotton has 
been picked the first time, we would 
have a crop of clover either to turn 
under, or, where it is needed, to save 
for stock. This leaves the land in 
fine shape for corn, and saves the 
farmer many dollars on his fertilizer 
bill, as the clover will furnish the 
corn with necessary nitrogen. 

The corn should then be planted 
and cultivated level and the last 
working of the corn, one bushel of 
peas should be sowed broadcast per 
acre. This corn crop, then, should 
come off in plenty of time to seed the 
land to wheat or oats. By this meth- 
of rotation the land will be in cotton 
every three years, corn every three 
years and wheat or oats every three 


years, and in clover every three 
years and in cowpeas every three 
years. 


By following this system of crop 
rotation for say nine years, one would 
get three crops of cotton, three of 
corn, three of small grain, three of 


cowpeas, and nine of clover, mak- 
ing a total of twenty-one crops 
in the nine years, while the 


one-crop farmer would get only nine 
crops in the nine years, and his land 
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would be in a much more worn-out 
condition than it was when he start- 
ed, while the land of the one that 
followed the rotation of Crops would 
be greatly improved. On averaging 
up the value of the different crops 
for the nine years the 21 crops would 
be worth equally as much each as the 
nine crops would be to the one-crop 
farmer. This might seem somewhat 
overdrawn to the one-crop farmer, 
but to the farmer who has been prac- 
ticing rotation of crops, it is a very 
conservative statement. At the end 
of the nine yexrs one acre of the land 
of the farmer that followed the sys- 
tem of rotation would produce as 
much as three acres of the other 
farmer who did not rotate. 


Another great and, to my mind, 
most important, advantage in favor 
of crop rotation, is that stock-raising, 
which is so much neglected in the 
South, is certain to follow crop rota- 
tion. 

When the Southern farmer be- 
comes a seller of feeds instead of a 
buyer, which he is certain to do if 
he follows a properly conducted sys- 
tem of crop rotation, we will see the 
South raising her own horses and 
mules and cattle and sheep and hogs. 
There will no longer be any need of 
trying to repeal the crop-lien law, for 
we will already have done away with 
it, since the farmer will no longer 
need to purchase “supplies.”’ 

J. A. BOONE. 

Macon, N. C. 


HOW THE THREE-YEAR ROTA- 
TION HAS WORKED. 








($2.50 Prize Letter.) 


AM one who believes in rotations. 
“x T have 300 acres cf-land, 130 acres 
in woods, 50 acres in pasture, one- 
fourth of which is Bermuda grass, 
and 120 acres in cultivation. I carry 
a rotation on the 120 acres: 40 acres 
in cotton, 40 acres in corn and peas, 
40 acres in small grain, and follow 
grain with peas. My land gets bet- 
ter every year. I follow cotton with 
ceern, follow corn with grain, follow 
grain with cotton, and so on. Every 
three years with these crops’ I have 
corn and peavine hay to sell. Last 
season 40 acres of cotton made 45 
bales, 500-pound average; on the 40 
acres of corn I made 1,000 bushels; 
40 acres of small grain made 1,150 
bushels of wheat, oats and rye. I 
sold 600 bushels of oats at 75 cents 
per bushel. Sold 30 bales of cotton 
at 11% to 10% cents. 

I am satisfied, Mr. Editor if the 
farmers in the Southern States would 
rotate their land, the South would be 
independent of other sections of the 
world. I have killed 1,300 pounds 
of pork; have plenty of flour, bacon, 
syrup and corn to run my farm and 
seme to sell. I have plenty of milk 
cows for the family use and sell but- 
ter, give milk to pigs. This is the 
kind of rotation I planned three 
years ago and it has worked mighty 
well for me. 

In talking to a large land-owner 
last April about sowing oats, he said 
he did not believe in sowing his land 
to grain; he could make more money 
in cotton. I told him to look for low 
prices if all went his way. He said 
I would not live to see cotton sell for 
less than 12% or 13 cents. Last 
fall he came and bought oats and 
has sowed a good crop. That is com- 
ing some. I think the farmer is thor- 
oughly convinced on the all-cotton 
crop—that it will not do. If they 
would rotate, the cotton proposition 
would take care of itself. This is 
my view on farming on farming. 

E. L. KIBLER. 

Seneca, S. C. 





O’Flannagan came home one night with 
. deep band of black crape around his 

at. 

“Why, Mike,” exclaimed his wife, 
“What are you wearing that mournful 
thing for?” 

“T’m wearing it for your first husband,” 
replied Mike, firmly; ‘‘Im sorry he’s dead.” 
—Exchange. 






A SUCCESSFUL SHORT ROTA- 
TION. 


($2.50 Prize Letter.) 


AM one who has faith in crop ro- 

tation. +r would not think for a 
minute of putting the same land in 
cotton oftener than every third year; 
por corn either, except some new 
low land that I am clearing, and I 
am even now planning a rotation for 
that as soon as I get the stumps out. 

I began my present system of crop 
rotation several years ago, when I 
first took entire charge of the land 
I now farm on, by dividing the land 
into three equal parts. On plot 1 
I planted cotton; on plot 2, corn; 
plot 3 I sowed in oats, and followed 
the oats with cowpeas for hay and 
peanuts. That land becomes the next 
year’s cotton patch. The land in corn 
is sown in cowpeas at the last work- 
irg. Corn and peas are gotten off 
as soon in the fall as possible and the 
land turned, stalks, vines and all, 
and seeded to winter oats. They 
furnish good grazing for the pigs and 
calves and the grazing does not seem 
to hurt them, provided the pigs are 
taken off early enough in the spring. 

The cotton is always followed by 
corn. I have been trying to get 
clover in the cotton, to turn for corn, 
Lut have not been able to get it to 
grow to my satisfaction yet, but I 
mean to keep trying till I do. 

When I began on this land it would 
rot make more than 10 or 12 bushels 
ef corn nor more than 250 or 300 
pounds of seed cotton to the acre. I 
can now grow 1,300 pounds of seed 
cotton to the acre and corn and other 
crops in proportion with the same 
manure—and—I came near saying 
the same cultivation, but the cultiva- 
tion is better. 

J. R.. PINKHAM. 

Washington, N. C. 





A HOG-LOT ROTATION. 


LEASE tell me if the following ar- 

rangement will be a practical and 
helpful one for a four-year rotation 
on four one-half-acre lots, intended 
for a succession of pasture crops to 
be gathered by hogs: 


First Plot.—First year: Corn and 
peas, vetch. Second year: sweet po- 
tatoes, clover. Third year: peanuts, 


oats and vetch. 
ghum, clover. 
Second Plot.—First year: potatoes, 


Fourth year: sor- 


clover. Second year: peanuts, oats 
and vetch. Third year: sorghum, 
clover. Fourth year: corn and peas, 
vetch. 


Third Plot.—First year: peanuts, 
cats and vetch. Second year: sor- 
ghum, clover. Third year: corn and 
peas, vetch. Fourth year: potatoes, 
clover. 

Fourth Plot.—First year: sorghum, 
clover. Second year: corn and peas, 
vetch. Third year: potatoes, clover. 
Fourth year: peanuts, oats and vetch. 

Will the planting and the gather- 
ing of these crops conflict? 

M. M. S. 


Answer by Prof. J. W. Fox: I sug- 
gest that peanuts or soy beans be sub- 
stituted for potatoes; that wheat be 
added to the vetch, and that Dwarf 
Essex rape be sown with the clover. 
There should be an additional one- 
half acre in Bermuda and white clo- 
ver, where the hogs could be kept in 
wet weather, and where the feeding 
should be done and the houses lo- 
cated. 





The man who grows legumes can 
much better afford to feed them than 
the man who does not grow them. 
He can afford to ignore market val- 
ues and consider only cost of produc- 
tion and the increase of soil fertility. 





Our agricultural colleges have broadened 
the minds and strengthened the arms of 
our farmers, and increased their efficien- 
cy. They have helped them into a. class 
by themselves among farmers . and 
nified their cal ng.—Jamés : 
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the plant food in the goods. 











Ask any 
of our 
agents or 
write us your 
requirements, 
and we will tell 
you the brand best 
suited for your needs 
We. give you the 
benefit of our experience. 


Planters 
Fertilizer & Phosphate 
Company, Charleston, 5S. C. 


Remember we use only the best S C. Phosphate, Fish 
Scrap, Blood, Tankage, Etc., German Pota 


\\ ny ISH 


IN PLANTERS 


It gives body and life to the fertilizer. 


© CHESAPEAKE BAY 


SOLUBLE GUANO © 


It will carry a crop through the season without exhausting 


We mine hundreds of tons of South Carolina phosphate rock, 


phoric acid soluble and available. 


Is right—it’s a 100% 


in the right proportions. 


Ur 


sh. 


203 


We combine the three essentials 


Phosphoric Acid, Ammonia and Potash 


which we burn, then apply sulphuric acid, thus rendering the phos- 


crop producer. 


We have spent thousands of dollars in 
scientific experiments to determine the 
best combination of plant foods. 


Send for 1912 


Almanac— 





PLANTERS SOLUBLE ¥ 3 


GUAN QO 





Its FREE. 


N 
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Peaches take more Potash 


from the soil than any other fruit crop. 
It has been conclusively proven that flavor and 
shipping quality are not secured unless there is an 


adequate supply of 


POTASH 


The best growers use from 100 to 200 pounds _: Mur‘ate of Potash 
annually on their orchards in addition to the phosphate. 
tion of mineral fertilizers should begin when the trees are planted, so as 
to insure strong wood and early bearing, continuous fruiting and 


longer bearing period. 


Most peach orchards statve to death at a time when they should 
be giving their very best returns. 
anced ration and reap the profits. 


. [Write us for Potash prices and free 
or ary ” books with formulas and directions. 


SB GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
La Continental Building, Baltimore 
Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
ew Orleans 






































Feed them a bal- 


The applica- 
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PAYS 
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oroughbred Seed 
and Nitrate Fertilization 


There is always a big demand for the’ 


best grades of cotton. 


Grow the best lint from thoroughbred seed 


Ent to. 


and fertilize your plants properly with 


Nitrate of Soda 


It is just as easy and twice as profitable to feed 
a thoroughbred cotton plant as it is to feed a low- 
grade lint producer. 


I want you to have a valuable book, Free, whiefi 
I have prepared on the Cultivation of Cotton. 
for it on a post card. 


Dr. William S. Myers Rios" ot ches? 17 Madison Avenue, Nev 
NO BRANCH OFFICES 


Send 


f 
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= GET BUSY 
ONEY IN FURS 


million dollars will be paid to trappers of 
t animals during the coming winter. Any 
iy living in the country can adda goodly 
‘ nings by trz eee So spare mo- 
nishABSOLUTELY FREEacomplete 
de which tells you “the size of tr apand 
tio use for the different animals, how tore- 
‘skins and prepare them for market. We 
ach the best traps and baits at lowest prices. 
e more furs direct from trapping grounds 
jother house in the world, therefore can pay 

st prices forthem. Our price lists,shipping 
¥, are also FREE for the asking. If you 
er or want to become one, write to us 
ge? will help you. 


=, C. TAYLOR & CO. 
*AATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
S Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


lFarinThe North— 


. In Southern cities such as St. Louis, 
3, Baltimore and New Orleans, sell 
stodealers North Why not yout? 
in a small town, own our plant, pay no 
benses arelow. We haveagents in Hng- 
Germany whoget for us highest prices. 
’t we pay more forfurs than Southern 
who sell to Northern city dealers? Or 
an Northern city dealers who must pay 
| and have high expenses? 
We will send you absolutely free a 
fyee large 8-page illustrated fur circular 
(different from anything you ever 
ERS| saw) aTrapper’s Guide (tells how to 
be catch and take care of furs) and a 
f large price list giving latest and high- 
est prices for furs caught anywhere. 
Circulargives letters from shippers 
inewvery State; letters that 
tell how we paia more than 
houses. Ali free. Write today. 
HIDEG@FURGCO. 318 Main St. Corry, Pa. 
TEED EER OLLIE OIE BE OPE LIIONS, I RETR ESTES 


ARGEST FUR 


CTORIES IN THE WORLD 


»c ated in Saint Paul, Minnesota 


ship your FURS direct tothe Best 
‘Market where they are used and 
manufactured. We are the Largest 
1D — and Exporters in the North- 

Full _ Informa- 


"REE F tion how to re- 


alize very highest prices. Write at 
once to the oldest and most reliable 
firm. Address 


. BERGMAN & COMPANY, 
Dept.M. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Price List and 

















em FE TURS 


Don’t ship your Furs toa Northern 
house. You can get highest market 
prices right here. Have never lost a 
trapper or dealer yet—because I save 
pom money. Price list, ete., free. 

D. PASCHALL, Ridgeway, N.C. 





SHIP ME YOUR 
FURS 


My returns will please if large fine 


4 ots. Wire or write me amount, I 


come and buy anv sized lot, regardless of amount. 


EPH McCLAMROCK, - - - Mocksville, N. C. 





rease certainty of crops and better crops, and 
make cultivation easy by using our 


ARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 
ihe best smooth and uniform, high grade, ever= 
sting. Our tile book, 15 pages, tells how and 
yandis FREE. Write for it TO-DAY. 
DMONA TERRA -COTTA C€O., Pomona, N. C. 


oldsboro, N. C., Telegraph School 
TUITION FREE 


ked by The Western Union Telegraph Co. 





Position furnished as soon as you become 
pmpetent. Write for particulars. 


. B. SPENCE, Instructor, GOLDSBORO, N. C. 





| Our Progressive Young People. 








EARLY CUSTOMS UF LOUISIANA. 


(One-Doliar Prize Letter.) 


OUISIANA is a fine 
splendid farming country. 
a very mild climate here 

ean grow corn, cotton, peas, 
of all kinds, peanuts, melons, pota- 
toes, rice and ever sO many more 
things. The forests are mostly pine, 
oak, and gum; some hickory, ash and 
beech. The ornamental trees and 
shrubs are magnolias and jessamines. 


State and a 

It is 
People 
fruits 


I live at Spring Ridge, 65 east 
of Shreveport. Our great port is 


New Orleans. Louisiana fias quite 
an interesting history, I think. 

Some of the old customs of Louis- 
iana I’ll now tell: First, I will de- 
scribe a tournament: In the center 


300 and 350 Rhode 
White Leghorns and 
Brown Leghorns. We also raise the 
Bronze turkeys and Brazilian ducks. 
Papa has many hogs and cows, calves 
and horses. 

We have bought a farm of 242 
acres. There are wild deer and tur- 
keys on it, also many birds. 

I am going to the State Normal in 
Farmville, Va., and like it very much. 
I am trying to get a good education 
and think every boy and girl ought 
to try for one. How many of the 
boys and girls take or get a chance 
to read “‘Otwell’s Farmer Boy?” I 
do and I.tell you, it and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer are hard to beat for 
good reading. 

MAMYIE E. WILLIAMSON. 

Farmville, Va. 


raised between 
Island Reds, 








A YOUNG §S 
Bb. H. Breedlove, Dodson, La., 


TOCKMAN. 
Who is Starting Out Right. 





of the race track a wooden pole was 
\put up with two wooden arms, with 
-tots.of wooden rings on them. When 
timg to begin came, 25 young men 
with ease and grace rode in, each on 
a spirited horse, with a lance. Ata 
given signal they sped by, each try- 
ing to capture the most rings. After 
all the rings were won, the one with 
the most had the honor to choose a 
Quéen of Love and Beauty; he crown- 
ed’her with flowers. They had a big 
dance at the close of each tourna- 
ment, and the Knight and Queen led 
in the dance.”’ 

I would like to tell of the Ku-Klux, 
Mardigras, Easter, the Voudous, and 
“Life during the war.” But I will 
now tell how they used to duel, and 
stop. The practice of duels was most 
popular with the Creoles. They 
thought that to settle a disagreement 
fno other way was honorable... The 
party feeling injured would send a 
challenge, and, of course, it was ac- 


cepted. After a challenge was ac- 
cepted, each man chose his ‘“‘sec- 
onds.’’ The seconds chose the place, 
saw to the ‘“implements’’, either 


swords or pistols. They always end- 
ed hurt some way. History says that 
between the years 1834-1844 scarce- 
ly a day passed without a duel. There 
4e°one place called ‘‘The Oaks” where 
on one Sunday in 1838 19 duels were 
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AGENTS $3 a Day 


MEW PATENTED AUTOMAT!O 
CURRY COMB 


Made of best coid roiled 
steel. Horsemen delighted. 
Takes just half the time 
m_ toclean a 5 eeps 
the .~ eth with gleams 
= = no clogging wi air an: 
A. R. “Pett says: ‘“‘It’s a dandy. Sold 14 last 
Ke to my neighbors.’’ Easy seller. Big profite. 
iat fost. Write quick. Free sample to workers. 

8 MFG. CO., 8855 Wayne Bt., Dayton, Ohic 


y 


XUM 













fought. The day of duels has passed, 
and Iam glad. Some day—if this is 
printed—I’ll tell more of Louisiana 
ahd our ‘“‘school system.” I am a 
girl 16 years old and am very fond 
af weading. BONNIE L. PRICE. 

, Weasant Hill, La. 








THIS LITTLE GIRL LIKES POUL- 
TRY RAISING. 





WANTED—MEN 


Prepare as Firemen, Brakemen, Elec- 
tric Motormen, Train Porters (colored). 
Hundreds put to work—865 to 6150 a 
month. No experience necessary. 500 
More Wanted. Enclosestamp for Appll- 

m Blank and Book. State position. 


LIVE on an 80-acre farm, near 
Farmville, Va., also near the Ap- 


pomattox River. I love to keep 
hotse, and do a great deal of it. I 
Help my mother and also raise many 














A. SQUIRREL HUNT ON CLINCH 
MOUNTAIN. 


AM a little boy, nearly 10 years 
of age. I live in the beautiful 
Clinch Valley in east Tennessee. My 
papa is a farmer and stock-raiser. I 
heip feed and care for the pigs and 
sheep, when I am not in school. I 
have one nice ewe. I sell my wool 
and lambs, and have $26. I want to 
be a farmer when I am a man. 
Last summer my Uncle George, my 
little brother and I went to Clinch 
Mountain to kill a squirrel for my 
little sick cousin. We did not kill 
any squirrels, but found lots of nice 
blackberries, saw plenty of pheasants 
and three terrapins. The top and 
south side of the mountain was cov- 
ered with sandstones, small trees and 
wild grass. It looks like it would be 
a good place to graze sheep, as there 
were rocks for shelter, plenty of wa- 
ter, weeds and grass. 
I enjoyed the trip and want to go 
back again sometime. My papa takes 
The Progressive Farmer and I read it 
every week. 
WILLIE 
Eidson, Tenn. 


M. DAVIS 





An old darkey in Alabama called across 
the fence to his neighbor’s son, who goes 
to schcol at the Atlanta University. ‘‘Look 
har, boy, you goes to school, don’t yer?’ 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the boy. 

“Larnin’ ’rithmetic and figurin’ on a 
slate, eh? 

**Yes, sir.’ 

“Well, it ee take two whole days to 
make an hour, do it?’ 

Why, no,” exclaimed the boy. 

“You was goin’ to bring dat hatchet 
back in an hour, wasn’t yer? And it’s 
been two whole days since you borrow- 
ed it. Now, what’s the use of your ed- 
dycashun if you go to school a whole yer 
an’ den can’t tell how long it takes to 
fetch back dat hatchet ?’?—Exchange. 


“Here is. 52 pamphlet on n ‘How to Keep 





the Hair.’ 

“What does it say?” 

“It says the hair can be kept on the 
dresser when not in use.”—Birmingham 


Age- Herald. 


y0d’s greatness 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


The working man of the 
South is a mighty big factor 
in the wonderful growth of 
our section. On all things his 
opinion is worth considera- 
tion. He has given the stamp 
of approval to our line of 
“Work-in-Comfort’? Shoes— 
they’re $3.50. 

This Shoe is all that the 
fiame implies; built of strong 
but soft chrome tanned leath- 
er with heavy flexible sole. 
Made in three colors and sev- 
eral different styles. 

Ask your dealer for ‘* Work-in- 
Comfort’’ Shoes, made in Georgia. 





J. K. Orr Shoe Co., 
Red Seal Factory, Atlanta. 





EVEN if you never sold a dollar’s worth of goods in your life, 


bck BIG MONEY—EASY WORK 
Gas mm We stert vou Free. Send 

a Ld for samples now. We will back 
and mA. you with our capital and experi- 
the - ence—you do not need money— 
Union we will instruct you and you 
Label can commence making money at 
on all shasuse now aden outls burger 
oor than all others — with .newest 
Garments. samples, large fashion plate, tape 












and Silk Lining 
for Your FR EE 


First Sult 






makego to$10a day selling our made-to-order suits and pants. 


This Is Your Chance to Make Money 
. Wesell suiis from $3 to $10 less than 

other houses, give better tailoring, make 
better fitting clothes, with ‘absolute guar- 
antee. You can "undersell others; no 
work to take orders for us. You can 
not fail—our line is the only line 
where you can give satisfaction 
or money refunded. Itis asnap 
to sell Regal Tailoring. 





measure and everything neces- 
sary will be sent you FREE, 

You can ast your own sult at Inside prices F fd EE 
and we will line it with silk absolutely 

Besides, we give many valuable premiums free to our agents, 
Write today for full particulars and receive exclusive terri- 
tory. The greatest chance ever offered to make big money. 


REGAL TAILORING CO., 514 Yegal Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Four-Drawer 
— Vertical 


LETTER FILE 


5 20;000 Letters 
proportionately low priced. 


$ j Delivered 
toe es OAK (Golden or 
J) DUST PROOF, 
2 Draw oe me $7.70 
3 Drawer File $1 
Freight Paid 





searings, Patent Fol- 
Legal and Bill Sizes 


coe po Montana, 


Wyoming, Colorado, Okluhoma, Texas, In 
and west of these add 15%. 
Send for Catalog ‘‘C’’ of Card Indexes, 


Clips. Postal Scales and Office helps, Cate 


alog “‘ B’? Sectional Bookcases, 


The fi Mfg- Co. 


Union Street, MONROE, MICH. 





Patent 
Applied fo, 

















Hog, Field and Poultry Fencing; Light, Medium | 
and Heavy Barbed Wire—all kinds, all heights. 


TRUST PRICES 
SMASHED! 


E ARE Eastern 

agents of large 
independent West- 
ern factory. We sell 
at factory prices, on- 
ly adding car-load 
tate of freight. 6-in. Stay Hog Fence, 26-in. 1844c, 
32-in., 2144c rod. Heavy Field Fence, 6-inchi stay, 
33-in. 26c, 43-in. 32'4c, 54-in. 36c rod. Extra heavy 
square mesh Poultrv Fence, 48-in,. 31c, 60-in. 35c rod. 
Barbed Wire, $1.74 spceol. Shipped quick from Rich- 
mond, Va. Write for FREE CATALOGUE, 


26 INCHES HIGH 





E THE SPOTLESS CO. 
75 Shockoe Square, RICHMOND, VA. “The South's Mail Order House” 

















Flows around our incompleteness, 
5 His rest. 





= 
Rider Agents Wanted 
SES ergin each town to ride and ony gg sample 1912 bicy- 
GRP vie. Write for special of 
FA, Finest Guaranteed 
1912 Models $10 to $27 
ny with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
h1910 & 1911 ones 
‘ all of best makes.. $7 fv $12 
Second - Hand Wheels 
Y All rnahee and models, 
good as mew................ 
ares at FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
je Ship on Approval withoue a 
AN id depasit, pay tie sreigkt, and allow 
b770 DAY’S FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, 
gj sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles a# 
whalf usual prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our 
catalogues and offer. Write now. 
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WE CAN NOT AFFORD TO CULTIVATE POOR LAND. 





To Build Up Our Poor Lands We Must Adopt Practical Ro- 
tation Systems With Plenty of Legumes and Sod-Forming Crops. 





By A. L. French. 


E WHO love the soil are es- 
W pecially interested in crop 
rotation, for crop rotation 


has been followed years enough by 
geod farmers to demonstrate the fact 
that it is a system that is friendly to 
the soil. 

“Why is this?’ First, the soils of 
the South generally, are sadly lacking 
in humus because our climate is a hu- 
mus destroyer and our previous farm- 
ing practice has worked injury along 
the same line as has our climate, 
so the two forces combined have 
made humus-getting our most press- 
ing problem. 

“How will crop rotation help to re- 
store humus to our soils?’”’ In any 
rational crop rotation, sod crops 
come into use frequently. With these 
crops the plants are evenly distrib- 
uted over the entire surface of the 
land and their roots, decaying, add 
much organic matter to the soil, 
which is evenly distributed, as it 
should be. Then the products from 
these sod crops are most generally 
consumed on the farm where grown; 
and thus, from the residue from 
feeding, we obtain more humus-mak- 
ing material. But there is more to 
this than simply providing material 
for making more humus. There is 
as much in saving as in making and 
all sorts of close-growing sods that 
keep the land from washing save hu- 
mus. Then the next great need of 
our soils is nitrogen, and here again 
crop rotation comes.to our aid, as a 
_crop rotation in the South that does 
not include one, “two or three legume 
crops—to gather nitrogen from the 
air and provide the best quality of 
bay and grazing—-would not be con- 
sidered any rotation at all. If South- 
ern farmers would only come to real- 
ize what a boon this free nitrogen 
really is, they would make greater 
use of the plants that supply it, I 
am sure. The millions of dollars 
worth of this fertilizing ingredient 
that our farmers purchase each year 
is a terrible drain upon our cash re- 
sources, and by the neglect of the 
deep-rooting crops that will supply 
the nitrogen on the farm, we undergo 
lesses of other millions in having our 
soils in poorer mechanical condition 
than they would otherwise be. 

Now comes another reason for crop 
rctation: Where a careful study of 
rotation is made the work of the 
farm can be spread over the greater 
part of the year, keeping ourselves, 
our horses and our machines in prof- 
itable employment all the year, while 
with only one or two crops the work 
comes all in a bunch, necessitating 
the keeping of a large amount of cap- 
ital tied up in extra horses, that be- 
come expensive idlers when the rush 
season is over. We have talked much 
of having more horses, now let us 
urge more strongly the more profit- 
able use of what we already have by 
working them practically all the year 
through. The horses and the busi- 
ness will both be the better for more 
thought given this point. Crop ro- 
tation, where livestock are not used, 
will not cut down labor expense very 
largely, although the labor will be 
more profitably employed. But in- 
troduce livestock into the crop rota- 
tion, with the usual usage of pasture, 
and the hand-labor expense for oper- 
ating the ferm will not only be cut 
very deeply, but the labor what is re- 
quired will be still more profitably 
employed. And the grazing crops are 
not only great humus and nitrogen 
makers, but the best soil binders we 
ean make use of. 


In almost any good crop rotation, 
there come crops that may be han- 
Gled almost entirely by machinery. 
Take hay, for instance, a crop that 


machinery, raked by machinery, 
loaded by machinery and unloaded 
ty machinery. There will never come 
a time when we can eliminate hand 
labor from our farm practice entire- 
ly, but when it is possible to do so, 
great saving results almost every 
time; for the hand labor accomplish- 
es less for its cost than any means 
we employ for doing work. When a 
really successful cotton picker is in- 
vented the cotton industry will be 
revolutionized, for it is unquestion- 
ably true that there are large sec- 
tions of South America that can pro- 
duce cotton, when the means is at 
hand to harvest the crop without so 
much hand labor. Let us, at the be- 
ginning of the year 1912, give seri- 
ous thought to this vital matter of 
crop rotation, and make this our ban- 
ner year, not only in economical crop 
production, but in permanent im- 
provement of our soils as well. 


For it is undeniably true—what 
The Progressive Farmer has insisted 
upon so strongly for years—that no 
matter what our crops are, we can- 
not afford to continue to cultivate 
poor soil. And above all things, let 
us put a stop to soil butchery, which 
is soil robbery, for he who robs the 
soil is the meanest sort of a thief: 
one who robs helpless, unborn gen- 
erations. 





A. VIRGINIA FARMER’S ROTATION 
PLAN. 


GOT out the stumps and stones, 

grubbed and cleaned up the hedge- 
rows cn 36 acres of land. This I di- 
vided into three twelve-acre lots, on 
which I use a three-year rotation: 
crimson clover, cowpeas and stable 
manure. 


I keep four head of horses and 
niules, 15 head of cattle, raise all 
the manure I can from them. The 
cattle are kept in stable and lot all 
the winter and fed in stalls. The 
n-anure is cared for well. The cows 
are fed shucks, corn stover, peavine 
hay and a little grain at times. I 
run a two-horse farm (but keep two 
extra mares to raise colts and help 
out in busy seasons. I run around 
with my rotation this way: The 12 
acres I last cut wheat from is sown 
to crimson clover. All the manure is 
spread on this clover during the win- 
ter and spring. This is cut and 
cured for hay about the first of May 
or just as soon as it heads or blooms. 
If cut at that state it makes good 
hay, but if let stand too long it is 
dangerous for horses to eat. I then 
break this land for corn. I also have 
12 more acres in crimson clover that 
I grew corn on last year; this I turn 
my cattle on about the first of April 
end let them graze on this until it 
Gies out. I then break this for cow- 
peas and sow them broadcast for hay. 
When a few peas begin to turn I cut 
and cure and then sow wheat on the 
pea stubble. I formerly sowed wheat 
after corn, but was always late in 
getting it in as soon as it should be 
sown, so now I am running a crop of 
peas between corn and wheat. In 
other words, I run two crops of crim- 
son clover, one of peas and a coat of 
stable manure between each crop of 
corn. 


T have not done anything phenom- 
enal, but I am raising paying crops 
without the use of commercial fer- 
tilizer and improving my land all the 
time. 


What li success I have made of 
farming 1 aim very greatly indebted 
to Professor Massey and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. and if they or any 
one else can give me a better plan 
or a better rotation, it will be highly 
appreciated. W. S. WRIGHT. 
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You Can't RAISE Market Prices—B 
You Can LOWER Production Cosi 


RICES are controlled by others. 
P You must increase your profits by 

lowering the cos¢ of raising and 
marketing your crops. 








































No other investment cuts down farm 
costs and butlds up farm profits like an 
It plows for 50c to 75c an acre, 
including kerosene, machine oil, in- 
terest, wear and tear and the wages of 
two good men. But your boys can run tt. 
And it is just as valuable for Harrow- 
ing, Rolling, Pulverizing, Seeding, 
Cultivating, Harvesting, etc. All these 
and a score of other jobs are done 
rapidly, efficiently, economically by the 
oie. Cheap kerosene for fuel—buy it 
anywhere—Sc to 7c a gallon as against 
12c to 20c a gallon for gasoline. 





‘A PORTE IND: 


You may farm 160 acres or a 
inany thousand acre ranch with 
an . Thesmalilest size plows 
12 to 15 acres a’ day—does the work 
of 100r 12 horses and four men. 
And it’s always ready for all other 
work, silo filling, pumping, grinding, 
sawing, heavy hauling, etc. Then, 
after your own work is done, you can 
make $10 to $15 a day easily by doing 
work for your neighbors. 


Investigate! 


“Toiling and Tilling the Soil’—our 
o# booklet—marks the beginning of 
the new period of farm progress—the 
oil power age. 


ate Sizes 


to Meet Your 
Power Needs—at Prices 
Come LIP Atlite tle Caiiliyt) 


Read These Letters: 


“In 40 days we plowed and broke 900 acres of land 
without a breakdown or one cent for repairs.—Ralph 
Nauman, Potter County,S. D.’ 





Karl Bapp, Converse Co., Wyoming, writes: “Ihave facts and satiied at the resaiieanaan 
just purchased one of your Oil-Pull Tractors. & Sct tie Gare 
The sod that I am breaking is the OnStrated on farms just like yourown. 
oi 


v = toughestin my wide ex- 
erience in the business. 
=) am breaking twenty- 
jg four acres of this soil 
My daily ata cost of approxi- 
wig mately 20c per acre, using 
#7 six 1¢inch bottom’ plows 
with 10 inch Dise Harrow 
attached. I am pertectly 

gq satistied in every respect.” ~ 


NOTE—Just two of many 


Write forthis book now. It was based 
on the facts gleaned from the stacks of 
letters in our office received from 
owners everywhere who prove what the 
CMe has done for them. Wewant you to 
get these messages of brother farmers 
who have had practical experience with 
the of. 

If you have any farm power problem 
put it up to our experts. But send for 
stmilar lettersin our great ‘‘Tilling and Toiling the Soil’’ at once. 
book—sent on request. Postal willdo. Address 


M. RUMELY COMPANY, 5513 Main St., La Porte, Ind., U.S. A. 
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Wita 
Less Work eet , 


The SUNNY SOUTH 
COTTON and CORN 
PLANTER siands in a 
class by itself. It is easy to handle and does perfect work every minute of 
the planting season. Is compactly built and especially adapted for work 
in crooked and terraced rows, around hills, etc, as well as straight rows. 


It is driven direct from the axle. The drop is uniform and sure 
and can be regulated to drop any amount of seed. No caking or chok- 
ing of fertilizer in can, as entire bottom plate revolves, insuring steady 
flow of fertilizer. Pan wheels cannot clog nor carry dirt into bearings. 
Owing to shape of tire the wheels follow the ridges. 


Ask your dealer or write today for FREE Sunny South Folder 
and Flying Dutchman Almanac. 


i MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, Il. 





"i Department No. 10 














—*Thick’’ or **Thin’’ 


Without preparation of the seed, plant from a 
bushel or more to a peck or less to the acre—a 
single seed at a time, uniform distances of one to 
five inches apart as you set theplanter. Get a full 
stand and save half the time, work and expense of 
chopping. Each plant stands alone and grows 
stocky and strong even if chopping is delayed. The 


LEDBETTER ina cotton F 


and Cotton Pianter 


has ten years of wonderful success back of it to prove that it makes a 
big yields at low cost and gives fullstands without waste. Positive force feed bringgseedSut in 
plain sight, with absolute regularity and accuracy of drop and does not crush see Positively 
plants corn better than any other corn planter, and peas, sorghum, millet, cane, etc., with perfect 
Tegularity. Easily and accurately set to plant at any depth, in furrow, on a level or on a ridge. 
WRITE FOR BOOKS, FREE Send your name on a postal for full particulars and absolute 
proof of all we say; or better still, send $14.00 now for this planter ($19.00 for same with fertilizer 
distributor; peanut planting attachment. $1.50), and save time if your dealer does not sell the 
LEDBETTER. We'll prepay the freight. Absolutely guaranteed to please you in every way 
or money refunded without question. Write for book showing this and other styles. 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 7 £11 Pacifie Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
We ship promptly from Dallas, Texas; Little pe Jackson, Miss.; Birmingham, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Wilmington, N. C. and other points. Address al ar, aes seek to” Dallas, Texas. 







Your 
7” Chopping 
Expense 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








;ELECTROID” ROOFING 








iply - $1.35 per square 
2ply - $1.65 per square 
3 ply - $2.00 per square 


Freight paid at your station. 


Including large headed galvanized nails, liquid cement and 
directions for applying. 


“ELECTROID” has been on the market for years, 
and is recognized as the standard and best roofing of 
the kind. Write for samples, or, better still, send 
check, express or postoffice order for your require- f 
nN ments. : : : $ : : : $ : : 


. arolina Portland Cement Co. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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F'Use the Southern Express Company Service 


a The easiest safe way to send money is by SOUTHERN EXPRESS MONEY 
ORDERS. They require no written application. They make it easy for you. 





LOW RATES AND ABSOLUTE SAFETY 





WOt Gyer $2.50 .6.004 6% 3c 
Over $2.50, not over $5. . 5c 
Over $5 not over $10... 8¢ Over $50, not over $60 . . 20c 
Over $10, not over $20 . . 10c Over $60, not over $75. . 25c 
Over $20, not over $30 . . 12¢ Over $75, not over $100 . 30c Fs 


Over $30, not over $40... 15c 
Over $40, not over $50. 


Over $100 at above rates according to amount. 








The safest and most convenient way to carry money, when travelling, is to have 
your money in SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY’S TRAVELER’S MONEY 
ORDERS. They are self-identifying. They cost so little and are so convenient you 
cannot afford to run the risk of carrying currency. You are always worrying about 
losing your money. Jo risk—no worry with SOUTHERN EXPRESS TRAVEL- 
ER’S MONEY ORDERS. Sold at all principal offices. 


The quickest, safest way to ship your merchandise, money, valuables, fruits. 
vegetables, eggs, and valuable papers is via the SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY, 


We have an office and agent in your express town. Get acquainted with 
him and buy your money orders and make your shipments through him. 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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iTHE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN 


VALUE’ 

Known the world over for its serving qualities. 
The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the | 

NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 


nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 
Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 


ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3-year-guaranteed buggy. 
Buggies $29.50 up; Surries 
$45.00 un; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. We trust honest people 
located in all parts of the world. 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t 962 — East St. Louis, Ill, 




































‘TEN AMERICAN AND @ EUROPEAN AWARDS) 


auer 


THE BEST > 
BY EVERY TEST SZ\d4 i 


North State Life Insurance Co. 
KINSTON, N.C. 


oF, ) 








AT YOUR. | 
GROCER 10°25" 


Esse. 














Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 
Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is not now 
represented. 


For a limited time we offer full 36\ 
Ib. New Feather Beds $8.25 each; 
6b. New Feather Pillows $1.50 
per pair, f. o. b. factory, cash with 
order, All new, live feathers and 

est A. Ticking, guaranteed 
as represented or money back. 
pur _reterensen, Commercial and 

rs Ban @ 
Order today or write for order blanks. —n ee 
















Mont. 1 want to get some gloves 
’ >.” Salesgirl—‘‘What kind, sir?’ 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 

















BEFORE 


SEDAN. 





ERE, in this leafy place, 
H Quiet he lies, 
Cold, with his sightless face 


Turned to the skies; 
’Tis but another dead; 
All you can say is said. 


Carry his body hence— 
Kings must have slaves; 

Kings climb to eminence 
Over men’s graves; 

So this man’s eye is dim— 

Throw the earth over him. 


What was the white you touched, 
There at his side? 

Paper his hand had clutched, 
Tight ere he died— 

Messages, or wish, may be— 

Smooth the folds out and see. 


Hardly the worst of us 
Here could have smiled! 
Only the tremulous 
Words of a child; 
Prattle that has for stops 
Just a few ruddy drops. 


Look. She is sad to miss, 
Morning and night, 

His—her dead father’s—kiss 
Tries to be bright, 

Good to mamma, and sweet, 

That is all, ‘“Marguerite.” 





Ah, if beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain! 
Ah, if the heart that bled 
Slept with the slain! 
If the grief died—but no— 
Death will not have it so. 
—Austin Dobson. 








fast cereals are prone to become 

stale and more or less rancid if 
kept on hand for any length of time. 
And as a certain portion of the sup- 
ply is carried over, frequently for 
several months, the fresh grain flavor 
is soon dissipated, leaving a taste- 
less, unpalatable product. During the 
summer months the larvae of the 
flour and grain-loving moths and bee- 
tles oft-times gain entrance. A little 
foresight on the payt ¢f the house- 
wife might prevent this, but it is a 
fact that cereal breakfast foods have 


if OUR Southern climate, break- 


to be locked upon with some sus- 
picion in the summer time, and 
there is a world of difference be- 


tween these foods freshly ground and 
shipped from the factory and the 
same product after it has passed 
‘thfough several weeks or months of 
gur Southern summer climate. 


¥ A number of years ago, whcn vis- 


iting in Florida, I was served with 
a cereal for breakfast that was new 
to me. Interested in testing new 
breakfast foods, I thought I had tried 
most of them, but this one was dif- 
ferent. The fresh, sweet, nutty, grain 
flavor was so different from anything 
I had ever tasted before, that I was 
naturally interested in knowing the 
name of the brand I was eating. I 
found out and was also told some 
additional facts about it, and reasons 
for its use. 

This incident was forgotten, or as 
néarly forgotten as anything ever is, 
until a year or so ago, when it came 
back to mind. We decided to try 
the “same cereal and wrote one of 
the seedsmen who handles field or 
farm seeds to send us a half-bushel 
of his best seed wheat. 


A sufficient quantity of this was 
ground, in small coffee mill, for 
breakfast and proved so palatable 


that we have been using it ever since. 
It is such a decided improvement on 
the cereals we have been able to se- 
cure that we do not care to go back 
to them, and everyone of our friends 
who has tried it, has pronounced it 
first-class and many of them are now 
using it in their own homes. 

The little coffee mill has given 
place to a hand grist mill, larger in 
capacity and easier to work. This 
mill is adjustable and will grind to 
any degree of fineness desired. Just 
égnough for the meal is ground each 
morping, about an ounce of wheat for 
ea person. A double cooker can 
bg used, but it takes longer to cook. 

Je use a shallow sauce pan. The 
water is first brought to the boiling 















SOUTHERN FEATHER AND sit 
(Curuset VaAsuee Al PILLOW © ——t. G 





eVer cranky.’’—Life. 







~oint, the ground ‘vheat is mixed 


A HOME-MADE BREAKFAST CEREAL. 





How the Farm Housewife Can Make Excellent Breakfast Food 
at Small Cost and Have It Fresh at All Times. 


By Prof. H. Harold Hume, Glen St. Mary, Fla. 


with cold water in a bowl and salt 
added to suit the taste. This is then 
emptied into the saucepan and thor- 
oughly stirred. It must be kept mov- 
ing until partially cooked, else it set- 
tles to the bottom and is very likely 
to burn. After it has boiled for 
some little time, it may be set on 
an asbestos mat on top of the stove 
and left until breakfast time. It 
should egok 25.40.80 Tiinuces’ ‘and 
even a longer period will bring out 
the flavor better. Served with sugar 
and cream or cream ,alone, it is a 
most wholesome and palatable ce- 
real. 

Through the kindness of Mr. M. A. 
Carleton, Cerealist of the Department 
of Agriculture, who has been much 
interested in this method of prepar- 
ing a home breakfast food, we have 
had an opportunity to test a small 
quantity of a number of different 
varieties of wheat. It was early no- 
ticed when the kind of wheat was 
changed, there was a change in fla- 
vor. On testing it further, we found 
that there was a marked difference 
in different kinds of: wheats. And 
the flavor may be varied at will, 
within certain limits, by changing 
the variety. The varieties tested up 
to the present are Klondyke, White 
Australian, Red May, Turkey, Fretes, 


Kharkov, Galgalos, Saragolla, Ku- 
banka and Velvet Don. The first 
three of these are soft, starchy 


wheats, more particularly the Klon- 
dyke and White Australian. Turkey 
and Kharkof are hard winter wheats. 
Fretes and Galgalos are hard, dry 
land wheats and the last three are 
durum’ wheats, hardy grained and 
flinty. These last three enter into 
the manufacture of the best grades 
of macaroni. 


In grinding the wheats some note- 
worthy differences were observed. 
From the soft, starchy wheats, the 
bran flaked off in large pieces and 
passed through the mill without be- 
ing very much broken up. The meal 
had a distinct white appearance in 
cooking, a very considerable amount 
of water was taken up. 

The hard winter and dry land 
wheats showed less of the white 
starchy flour, and the bran, though 
still in large pieces, was broken into 
smaller pieces than in the first group. 

The three durum wheats were dis- 
tinctly harder to grind, the mill be- 
ing turned with much difficulty. The 
bran did not separate out to any 
great extent but remained attached 
to the broken pieces of the kernel. 
Where it did separate it was broken 
into small pieces. The _ resulting 
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meal had a light yellow cast and 
showed no white flour. When cooked 
the cereal has a granular appearance 
lacking in the others. Of these du- 
rum wheats, the Velvet Don had well 
filled, plump, handsome grains, and 
in point of flavor is the best wheat 
we have ever eaten. The other two 
durums were scarcely inferior, but 
we may say that all wheats so far 


used are good, though some are bet-_ 


ter. The durum wheats, however, 
are more nutritious than the starchy 
sorts, and whether used in home- 
ground or factory-made cereals, pos- 
sess distinct value because of the 
high percentage of gluten they con- 
tain. ; 


' By setting the mill to grind the - 
wheat fine; an .excellent quality of - 
whole wheat flour can be made. This- 
flour makes _most_excellent . muffins. 


and can be put toa variety of other 
uses in the kitchen. This may look 
much like going back to- primitive 


days, but the results are wholesome ° 


and healthful. 

To people of sedentary habits, this 
cereal -from pure, . freshly-ground 
wheat has another important value. 
In cases of. constipation, even when 


they have. become chronic, it goes a: 
long.way toward, correcting the con-..}- 
dition, and when used with rational - 


habits. of living assists greatly. in 
bringing about a permanent cure. 
Whether considered from the 
standpoint of economy, of palatabili- 
ty, of nutritive value, or of its ef- 
fects on the digestive tract, it far 
surpasses in value any cereal food 
with which we are acquainted not 
even excepting the old-fashioned 
Scotch oatmeal of childhood days. It 
should commend itself not only to 
the farmer who grows his own wheat, 
but to every one who places value on 


- jieaithful nutritiots food. 





WINTER aah ON THE 


ARM. 


How a Contented Woman Delights 
to Spend Hers. 


HAT do you do these long win- 

ter evenings on the farm?”’ 
wrote a woman to her friend who 
lives on her farm. I was there when 
the letter came, and when we read 
that part of it we both laughed con- 
tentedly. 

“These long winter evenings on 
the farm,’ repeated the contented 
woman. “If she only knew it, they 
are all too short. Why, evenings on 
the farm are the happiest part of 
the ‘day’.”” And her cosy sitting- 
room and beaming face emphasized 
what she said. 

“But I suppose she does wonder 
what I do with myself,” she went on, 
“Well, I can tell her that an evening 
on the farm makes up for anything 
that may have gone wrong during 
the day. 

“The stovewood may have been 
cut too long, and every farm wom- 
an knows how troublesome that is, 
and how often it can happen, and 
the hatch in the incubator may have 
been a failure, but I can adjust my- 
self to it all by the time the evening 
comes and we gather for a happy 
hour about a big log fire. 

“My husband has a quiet hour for 
reading; I have my sewing and 
mending, or darning, or letters to be 
answered. And we plan about the 
farm and the house; we talk about 
farming methods and all kinds of 
experiments and decide that we 
must invest immediately in certain 
improved implements that our neigh- 
bor across the river has bought, and 
we look into the advertising pages 
of the farm papers. 

“And when my husband makes out 
his list, I venture to suggest some 


things in the way of new kitchen 
utensils and he looks over the adver- 
tisements with me and we select 
enough things to furnish my kitchen 
throughout. 


“Then perhaps I hear the baby 
stirring in the next room, and I tin- 





HERE are others to whom we 
tude. They while away the hours; 


take us out of ourselves, as the saying 
is. But Dickens gives us ourselves. 
With his’ magic -wand he strikes the 


-and, lo! forth ‘gush tenderness and 
pity and joy. We are greater than 
we thought ourselves. 

There have been writers of greater 
genius, of more varied talents; writers 


_-humor, with more vivid imagination ; 
life’s work is so illumined by love. 
passed away, once said to me, “When 
I feel my age creeping upon me, I al- 

_ways take down a volume of Charles 


. Dickens. 


a dozen pages I could persuade myself 
’—provided -no looking-glass - was 


love him. 
tion, are the faults of a boy. 
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READ DICKENS THIS WINTER: 


feel that we owe a lot of grati- . 


they give us pleasant thoughts ;. they—- 


rock of our self-centered indifference, - 


with deeper insight into-human na- . 
ture; writers with a finer sense: of.+ 


but few have evér lived whose whole . 


‘ 


‘A famous actor, not long since — 


It is like. taking a draft ‘at . 
the fairies’ well Before I have read . 


near—that Iam once again a youngster, the red. blood. flowi ing heevetyt in my 
veins, the lovelight dancing in my eyes.” =. <- <- - 

It is because Dickens was to the end a boy himself that we youngsters 
His very faults; his exuberance, his sentimentalism, his exaggera- 
He wanted to do something, to leave the world 
a little better, a little kinder than he found it. He told us stories with a moral; 
and no good story was ever written without one. 
girls for whom, when the story-teller adds, “‘And that is all,” the tale is ended 
and done with. For the true boy or girl the interest is only just begun. 


Jerome K. Jerome, in Youth’s Companion. 


, 





They are but dull boys and 


‘11: Genasco is-made of this natu 


- nail-holes. Ask your dealer for Genasco wg 


4: theh 
. ples and the Good Roof Guide Book. , 





























the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roof 


is the lasting roofing for thisreas 

_Tririiddd Lake Asphalt is-2q 
ural asphalt,. full of life and vi 
that. .are.put in and kept.there 
the oily nature of this: asph 


asphalt, and has all its perman 
weather-resisting qualities wt 
keep it lastingly waterproof. 

Roofings that you don’t know a 
are risky. Their looks are apt. tq 
ceive you. Be on the safe Side, anq 
Genasco ‘Roofings—mineral or smo 
‘surface. ' Fuly guaranteed. ~ 

‘The Kant-leak Kleetinsures the perfect at 


cation of roofing—makesseams water-tight w 
out'smeary. cement, and prevents leaks fr 
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Largest. producers of asphalt and fargest., 
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toe in to cover him up, and my hus- 
bands calls out that he sees some- 
thing else we must have, some won- 
derful labor-saving device—and I 
comé frewningly out and tell him not 
to talk so loud. and wake up the 
baby. So 

“And I take another look at the 
bread which has been ‘set to rise’ 
in the kitchen, and the man of the 
house gives a vigorous poking to the 
fire and asks if I have got enough 
stovewood to last through the next 
day. 

“Evenings on the farm—why, they 
are the happiest part of the day. 

“A farm woman who can gather 
her little brood about her for a cozy 
hour these winter evenings knows 
the real meaning of the word 
‘home.’ ” 

ANNIE KENDRICK WALKER. 

Aldrich, Ala. 


HOW YOU CAN IMPROVE YOUR 
SCHOOL. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 








WO years ago our teacher ad- 

vised us to organize a Woman’s 
Betterment Association for the bet- 
terment of our public school. This 
we did with good results. At that 
time our children were attending 
school in a little old schoolhouse 
built by their grandfathers. It was 
a very small, low building. After 
organizing, a few of us went to work, 
and by our strenuous efforts we now 
have a modern school building. We 
began by giving basket suppers, then 
oyster suppers We had soon raised 
a neat little sum. This was en- 
couraging to some of the men in 
our community who went to work 
in earnest, and by the assistance of 
our Board of Education the house 
was soon completed. With a nice 
building, we needed nice desks, so 
we gave another oyster supper. We 
have raised enough money to buy 
desks, and a lamp that lights the 
house nicely. 

Our last attempt was an ice-cream 
supper. We now have money to buy 
a good pump. Previously we have 
been using water from an open well. 
We hope to have individual drinking 
cups this year. We think this will 
insure better health for the ipypite 





I would advise every rural school 
to adopt this plan, to try to make 
their school better. Even in locali- 
ties where there are good buildings, 
this Betterment Association can ob- 
tain funds to re-paint, re-furnish, 
buy brooms, and lots of other things 
needed. Do not think you cannot 
accomplish anything. Just make 
the start. There are lots of broad- 
minded people, even in other coun- 
ties who, seeing your needs and the 
efforts you make, will help you in 
making your work a success. 

Ladies, some of you get the good 
man to buy the oysters for you, then 
get him to move the dining table to 
the schoolhouse for you; have every- 
thing neat and nice, as you would 
at home, then be sure to serve oys- 
ters steaming hot, with plenty of 
crackers. You cannot fail to have 
success. The children will thank you 
now, and more so as they grow older 
and fully realize the opportunities 
you have given them. Let us also 
co-operate with the teacher, and do 
everything in our power for the ad- 
vancement of education, to make the 
world better by our having passed 
through it. 


Our greatest drawback is having 
only a four-months’ school, but I 
trust the day may soon dawn when 
short-term schools will be a thing of 
the past. Then our beloved South- 
land will blossom as the rose. 

MRS. C. G. TUNSTALL. 

Edward, N. C. 





HELPS FOR THE SPRING SEWING 


T IS a good plan to get out all of 
last season’s garments, and see 
just what can be repaired and re- 
modeled for future use, and to make 
a list of every new garment to be 
made for each member of the family. 
The next thing is to make over, or 
do whatever is necessary to the old 
garments to have them in readiness 
when the time comes to use them. In 
the meantime, if possible to do so, the 
torehanded housewife will provide 
material for all the common sewing 
and before the spring work with 
garden and poultry comes on she will 
rave made up all the underwear, 
everyday dresses, aprons, shirts, etc., 
and havg it done and off her mind. 
' : —ey J 
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High Point Buggies 
ORR OW rece 
IGHT running—easy riding 
long life. That tells the 
° story of High Point bug- 
gies. 

These qualities are possessed 
by High Point buggies because 
of two things we have at our 
command—materials and skill. 

Here at High Point we have the 
hickory. Nowhere else can you find 
itsequal. Itis dried under cover in 
the open—thben kiln dried. It’s as 
dry as a bone when it goes into High 
Point buggies. 

The other materials are of equal 
merit. Under powerful strain, atthe 
factory the iron has been bent, but 
not broken. 

The skill of the workmen here is 
unequaled. For years they have 
been doing this kind of work. They 
know the business. 

The passion to excel—perfect— 
runs strong within them. 

If you buy a High Point buggy, 
you secure no ordinary job. 

High Point buggies are not sold 
by mail—only thru responsible deal- 
ers. We could never make you re- 
alize their superiority by words. If 
you want a buggy that will be the» 
envy of the neighborhood, write for 
our booklet, and the name of our 
nearest dealer. ; 


The High Point Buggy Co. 


High Point, North Carolina 








MAKE YOUR MONEY 
WORK FOR YOU 


Invest your savings in dividend-paying 
stocks and bonds. We sell gilt-edge secur- 
ities of sound, safe and_prosperous banks 
in North Carolina and South C arolina for 
cash or 
EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
No speculations but a reliable investment. 
We also sell State, County and Municipal 
bonds, and first mortgages on improved 
real estate. Full information free on re- 
quest. Write us NOW. 


SAVINGS BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


45 N. TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. ¢ 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not. 
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3 DID not have as many letters for this Spe- 
cial as we had expected from our farm 
ers. We trust that this is not due to any 
of interest on their part in the big subject of 
f rotation, for surely if there is a subject in 
ch Southern farmers should be interested it 
mat of a rational adjustment of their farming 
Ls to make the farm self-supporting. And if 
e was ever a time when farmers should be in- 
sted in this subject, it is — now. 


O JUMP from one crop to euotkier—teons cot- 
ton to peanuts, for example, then from peanuts 
k to cotton, and again from cotton to corn, 
any other crop,—isn’t farming in a rotation. 
e are too polite to say what it is, for we fear 
at some Southern farmers have been guilty of 
fust such performances; but the very essence of 
otative farming is the planning for future years 
hs well as for the present time. The one-crop 
man, in short, places his dependence in the single 
crop; the farmer who rotates relies upon the full 
productive capacity of his land through a term 
of years. 





N ONE of the best farming sections of the 
South there is an 800-acre farm worth fully 
250,000, when equipment is considered. This 
arin, if neighborhood reports may be believed, 
does not pay its way. The owner has other busi- 
ness and employs a manager. The man he had 
up to a few weeks ago was paid $35 a month; it 
is practically certain that the present “‘manager” 
does not get more. Is it any wonder the farm 
does not pay? What manufacturer or merchant 
would expect to get for $35 a month a man capa- 
ble of caring for a $50,000 investment? Isn’t it 
bbout time for 21! of us to realize that farming is 
business and that the man who trains himself 
n business farming is worth a decent salary to 
the man who has a farm to manage? 





NOTHER February Special will be our ‘‘Bet- 

ter Poultry Special,’ February 24. We had 
planned to go through this year without a Poultry 
Special, but our readers would not permit it, so 
we are going to have one devoted to “better poul- 
try’’—that is, we expect to stress quality, to show 
how good fowls will pay better than poor ones, 
and how good feeding and care are necessary to 
the raising of good poultry. For this issue, also, 
we offer one prize of $5 and three of $2.50 each. 
All other letters used will be paid for at regular 
rates. If you have found more profits in better 
poultry, or if you have learned how to raise bet- 
ter poultry, let us hear from you. Make your letter 
short, snappy and to the point. We have never had 
a Poultry Special yet for which we did not have 
many more letters than we could possibly publish, 
and we expect this issue to be practical, timely, 
and up-to-date. All articles should be our hands 
by February 12 at the latest. Don’t delay, but 
send yours to-day. 





UR next Special will be February 10. It will 
be a “‘Labor-Saving Special,’’ and in it we ex- 
pect to discuss all the tools, implements and de- 
vices by which the farmer and the farmer’s wife 
can make their labor easier and more effective. 
We want for it a great number of experience let- 
ters from our readers, telling just what labor- 
saving implements they have found most useful 
or how they have profited by the adoption of more 
easy and efficient means of doing their work. This 
issue we expect to be a veritable encyclopedia of 
sformation on this very important point, and we 
all be surprised if it is not the biggest and one 
he best issues we have ever printed. There 
a reader who cannot help to make it 


so, and we wish to hear from every one who can. 
The usual special prizes, remember: $5 for the 
best letter, $2.50 each for the three next best and 
regular space rates for all other contributions 
used. Send your letter in to-day—we should have 
it by February 1 at the latest,—and remember 
that we are just as eager to hear of labor-saving 
devices in the home as on the farm. 





E HAVE a dandy bunch of Plowhandle talks 
W waiting for next week, also an article on 
“The First Essential of Soil Fertility,’ by Prof. 
D. N. Barrow, that would of itself make the issue 
notable. An interesting story, too, of Col. R. E. 
Smith’s Social Center Auditorium, near Sherman, 
Texas. Prof. L. A. Niven will contribute some 
garden notes of the most helpful and practical 
nature, while Mrs. Gatlin, of Alabama, will tell 
of how she finds both money and pleasure in mak- 
ing butter for market. All in all, it will be an 
unusually interesting number. 





ISS Hattie L. Dancy, of Coldwater, Miss., is 
M responsible for this apt statement of a great 
question: 

“ ‘We are what we eat,’ but I don’t know 
what we would be if we had to eat the punk 
prepared for us by the woman who admits 
that she can’t cook. I presume that in a 
short time we would be victims of dyspepsia, 
and our graves would soon be decorating the 
graveyards.” 

Young lady, if you had to cook, would you 
be a purveyor of dyspepsia, and a forerunner of 
funerals? It is a matter worth your consider- 
ation. 





ON’T say that you cannot afford to buy labor- 
D saving machinery this year. It would be 
more accurate to say that you cannot afford not 
to buy it. Only the very rich farmer can afford 
to use expensive methods of crop-making, and it 
is vastly more expensive to use hired labor that 
must be fed and clothed than it is to use im- 
proved machinery which requires no feeding and 
needs no clothing, except a coat of paint. Begin 
now to decide what labor-saving tools you should 
use in making your 1912 crop. And the best way 
to decide is to get the catalogs of the different 
implement manufacturers and see just what are 
the especial merits of each make. 








Ox thing we must do this yearr-fnd that is to 

raise more hay and to a. arrange for more pas- 
tures. It is time for every one of us to face the 
fact that the greatest prosperity can only come to 
Southern farmers through a system of diversified 
farming and this means that we must keep more 
livestock and feed them better. This thing of 
Southern farmers buying hay from the West is just 
a little bit too ridiculous, anyway. It is something 
to make us every one ashamed, and we can’t quit 
it a minute too soon. But, of course, we must 
buy hay so long as we don’t raise it ourselves. 
Dozens of farmers in every section of the South 
have proved that hay raising is even more profit- 
able than cotton raising, but the most of us go 
right ahead and disregard all the evidence of their 
experience. Perhaps there is some hope for re- 
form this year. We have realized that to plant 
all the land we possibly can to cotton is not the 
way to get rich. Let us now realize that a good 
pasture—one in which real grass grows—and a 
good hay crop, will go a long way towards making 
us independent and will keep here in the South 
many thousands of dollars that we have been 
sending away to other sections. 





Save Your Papers. 


E WISH we could get our readers waked 
W up to the importance of saving all copies 
of The Progressive Farmer. A day 
never passes but that some reader writes us for 
information that he could get without trouble 
by consulting the files of the paper for the pre- 
ceding twelve months. Now, of course, if one 
had to search through the files to find the infor- 
mation wanted, the process might be troublesome, 
but we furnish a free index which will enable any 
reader to turn at a moment’s notice to any article 
on any subject in which he is interested. 


For example, one farmer writes us to-day for 
information about the parcels post—a subject he 
wishes to discuss before his local Farmers’ Union. 
If he had filed his copies of The Progressive 
Farmer for 1911 and had asked us to send him 
a copy of our 1911 index, he could turn in a 
moment to quite a number of articles on the par- 
cels post and get all the information needed for 
his talk. Another farmer writes for information 
about tile drainage, a subject on which we proba- 
bly published a dozen articles last year. Other 
readers are constantly asking for advice about 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


fertilizing different crops, when they could get 
the information without delay by consulting our 
files with the aid of an index. 

Begin now to keep all your 1912 copies of The 
Progressive Farmer. Of course, you ought to get 
your neighbors interested in the paper and you 
ought to hand them some sample copies. If you 
wiil send us a postal, however, with the names of 
your friends who ought to subscribe, we shall be 
very glad to send them samples free; or we shall 
be glad to send you direct as many copies as you 
wish to distribute. But the best thing to do with 
your own regular weekly copies is to keep them 
together in one place in the house, asking us to 
send you our index so that you can refer to the 
exact page containing the article on any subject 
in which you are interested. And the next best 
way to keep the copies together is to get one of 
our binders (it costs only 25 cents postpaid) by 
means of which you can Keep the whole year’s 
copies together in as neat and compact form as a 
regular book. 





Promoting the Public Health. 


NE of the most significant signs of the 
O times is the steadily increasing interest in 
all movements for promoting public health. 

It is significant that the Hon. George Peel, a 
distinguished Englishman, gives this matter pre- 
eminence in his new book, ‘“‘The Future of Eng- 
land.” Says the Spectator: ‘‘The chief domestic 
business of the twentieth century, Mr. Peel thinks, 
will be the culture of the national physique— 
the health of the people bodily and mental.”’ 

In the United States, and especially here in the 
South, we are just beginning to realize the im- 
portance of the public health movements. Here- 
tofore our State Departments of Health have 
usually been inactive and inefficient organizations 
about on a parity with our State Bureaus of Labor 
and Printing, when, in fact, they should be as 
active, potent, and as liberally supported as our 
State Departments of Agriculture or Education. 
What might be accomplished by a thorough-going 
crusade against all forms of disease is suggested 
by the remarkable success that has ee the 
movement of stamping out h Sol 


the South 202 





— orth Carolina last year 


~~~ Wiis were treated, and in Alabama 23,445, this 


Alabama total representing work in only fourteen 
countics. Similar reports for other Southern 
States doubtless might be given if we had the 
statistics before us. We should like for our Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers to insist that every State 
Legislature in the South appropriate at least 
$50,000 for public health work. Equally earnest 
support should be given the efforts of Senator 
Owen, of Oklahoma, to establish a National De- 
partment of Health. 

The public would also benefit greatly, it may be 
said just here, if our temperance leaders would 
only give as much attention to the educational 
as to the legislative side of temperance work. If 
all the children in the public schools were taught 
the ruinous effects of alcohol on body and mind, 
there would be little need for legislation of any 
kind. New evidence upon this point is constantly 
being developed. Dr. Henry Smith Williams, in 
a new book just published, emphasizes the opinion 
that the habitual use of wine by the Italians, 
Spaniards and French ‘‘has been the prime factor 
in stunting the size of the Latin races.”’ 

Some way must also be found for imparting to 
the young the plain facts about the ruin wrought 
by diseases due to vice and immorality. As Dr. 
William Lee Howard declared in the September 
Munsey’s: ‘“‘About one-half of the afflictions of 
man can now be traced to this source.” It was only 
simple truth that the Forum expressed when it 
declared recently: 


“And homes are made desolate, and women 
are tortured, and children are loathsomely 
tainted, because the fatuity and wickedness of 
silence have not yet been made so manifest 
that no one shall dare henceforth to cavil at 
plain truth., Not only in our cities are there 
squalid, disease-swept slums: there are slums 
of the conscience and the soul, into which the 
sunshine of life must be brought.” 





OMETIMES we hear of a man who has stopped 

his subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
because of some supposed error in his subscrip- 
tion account. It is the ambition of the Editors to 
have no man able to say that he has not been 
treated fairly in such matters. We intend to see 
to it that every man is satisfied that we give him 
justice. If you know of any one in your com- 
munity who has had any trouble in regard to his 
subscription, no matter how long ago, tell him to 
write the Editor a personal letter and we guar- 
antee to explain the matter satisfactorily or to 
make such correction as he thinks is right. 
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““What’s The News?” 

















National Politics. 


S USUAL at this stage of a session, Con- 
A gress is acting definitely on few matters 

of importance. It is a time of conference 
and discussion rather than of action. There is 
still much opposition to the arbitration treaties 
which Mr. Taft is so ably advocating and which 
would undoubtedly accomplish much for the pro- 
motion of international peace. One cannot but 
feel, by the way, that Mr. Roosevelt’s opposition 
to the treaties is not due wholly to their charac- 
ter, but in considerable degree to his now open 
dislike of Mr. Taft. The revision of the steel 
schedule will be the first important tariff matter 
acted on. On this point an Associated Press dis- 
patch says: “This is a virtual acceptance of the 
challenge of W. J. Bryan who, during the extra 
session, ascribed te Democratic Leader Under- 
wood personal motives in putting other revisions 
ahead of steel—Mr. Underwood representing the 
Birmingham district in Congress and having 
some financial interest in the steel industry.” 

Mr. Taft is making a violent fight for re-nomi- 
nation and will probably get it in spite of the 
strenuous opposition of Mr. LaFollette, the cor- 
dial dislike of Mr. Roosevelt, and the somewhat 
indifferent attitude of the Southern Republicans 
who have never become fully reconciled to Mr. 
Taft’s having indicated that the Republican Party 
in most States in the South has been little more 
than an office-holding machine. Still the Roose- 
velt movement cannot be lightly dismissed. Wil- 
liam Allen White, of Kansas, commenting on the 
election of a Democat to succeed a Republican 
Congressman who recently died in Kansas, de- 
clares: ‘‘Unless the Republican Party changes 
leaders the country will change parties: it is 
Roosevelt or bust.’”? Quite a variety of influences 
appear to be behind Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy. 
One report has it that the steel trust is giving 


him its support. Meanwhile Mr. LaFollette points 


+ tho trects flour 


Of erage ished in arn »'mo re- 
Sul Viet Tee etisenowreee ein an Zrmost a 
cedented manner during Roosevelt’s adminisu#-~ 


tion. His figures show that new trust organiza- 
tions aggregated only $3,784,000,000 during 
McKinley’s administration, as compared with $27,- 
000,000,000 during Roosevelt’s administration. 

Senator Cummins, of Iowa, has announced him- 
self as a candidate for President, his object being 
to secure the support of his State and thus prevent 
its going to Taft. 

A correspondent of the Saturday Evening Post, 
who doubtless has authoritative, first-hand infor- 
mation, declares: 


“Mr. Taft is serenely unconscious of the 
real situation. He thinks he will be re-nomi- 
nated and re-elected because he won’t let 
any one tell him anything that disagrees 
with these views; nor will he believe anything 
to that effect if some visitor should happen 
to make him hear it. The truth of it is that 
Mr. Taft has no close adviser who will tell 
him the real truth and take the consequences. 
Indeed, he has very few advisers of any kind. 


If he does win at the election, the real 
reason will be his monumental political 
helplessness.”’ 


The Government Should Own the Tele- 
graphs. ; 


IKE a thunder clap from a clear sky came 
} the announcement last week that Postmas- 

ter-General Hitchcock would recommend 
that the Government purchase and operate the 
telegraph lines of the Nation. Few people had 
thought of Mr. Hitchcock as being in any degree 
progressive in his ideas, and there has been but 
little recent agitation for government ownership 
of the telegraph. 


At the same time, there is, in our opinion, but 
little reason to doubt the feasibility or wisdom of 
the plan. As Mr. Hitchcock points out, in nearly 
fifty leading nations, including Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, and Japan, 
“eovernment-controlled telegraphs are now in 
successful and profitable operation.” The tele- 
graph is simply a means of communication, just 
as the mails are, and there is no reason why the 
Government should not own and control the 
means of quick communication as well as the 
means of slow communication. As Mr. Hitch- 
cock says: 


“My own view is that every reason for the 
transmission of mail under government con- 
trol can be urged with equal force for the 


transmission of communications by tele- 
graph.” 


It is thought that it would require approxi- 
mately $250,000,000 to buy out the telegraph 
lines of America. It is the opinion of experts that 
even at this liberal valuation the Government 
could reduce postal tolls one-third or more and 
still make the investment profitable. Comment- 
ing on the matter the New York Independent, 
which certainly cannot be accused of any radical 
or socialistic tendencies, writes as follows: 


“We do not expect this advance—sure to 
come—to be immediate, for the extension of 
parcel post has the precedence, but we hope 
it will not have to wait so long as the postal 
banks had to wait after Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker’s first recommendation. Why 
should Spain and Japan leave us in the rear 
in providing for the convenience of their 
people? Already 950,000,000 people have 
government-owned telegraphs, and in every 
case to the advantage of the people, while 
we give this public utility to the profit of 
millionaires. This proposal will not involve 
the simultaneous assumption by the Govern- 
ment of the telephone system, at least only 
in part, where telephone and telegraph are 
now interlocked, but the sooner the tele- 
phones can also be added to the postal ser- 
vice, the less the purchase will cost the Na- 
tion. With the beginning of the year Great 
Britain assumed control of all its telephones, 
but we are foolish enough to wait a while 
longer even for telegraph service.” 





Told in Little Space. 


OSTMASTER-General Hitchcock and _ the 
P Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General La 

Grawe have both recommended the estab- 
lishment of a parcels post. Farmers and farmers’ 
organizations interested in the reform will never 
find a better time than right now to bring pressure 
to bear upon Congress. 

* * * 

It is very gratifying to find that North Caro- 
lina’s four avowed candidates for United States 
Senator have joined in requesting that a primary 
be held to settle their contest and that a party 


1 


yi be established limiting the amount of money 


to be spent by each candidate. As a matter of 
fact, we should naYe a State law that would pre- 
vemt candidates for’any ofice from expending 
undue amounts. As Editor London of the Chat- 
ham Record says: ‘‘In the contest for the nomina- 
tion for Governor four years ago, there was en- 
tirely too much money expended, and we hope no 
such campaign will ever again be conducted in 
this State.” Of the senatorial candidates, Major 
London goes on to say that there is no room for 
bitterness or mud-slinging, all four candidates 
being ‘“‘gentlemen of the highest character,’ clean 
alike in public and in private life, as indeed they 
are. Any insinuation reflecting upon the char- 
acter, life, or personal habits of any one of them 
may be promptly branded as false, and the only 
question for the people to decide is as to which 
would most worthily represent the ideals and tra- 
ditions of the State and the South in the world’s 
greatest legislative forum. 
* *« * 

One of the first men of prominence to advocate 
Woodrow Wilson for President was Editor George 
Harvey of Harper’s Weekly. In fact, Col. Harvey 
has seemed to regard himself as responsible for 
Wilson’s candidacy. It may be that he offended 
Wilson by this attitude. It may be that Wilson was 
suspicious of Wall Street interests that are sup- 
posed to have been more or less closely related 
to Harper’s Weekly. At any rate, Mr. Wilson re- 
cently acknowledged to Mr. Harvey that he did 
not think Harvey’s support was helpful to him. 
Mr. Henry Watterson seems to have thought the 
same thing, but he is now very much hurt because 
he thinks Wilson said it in an ungracious way. 
The opposition to Wilson is, of course, seizing 
upon every incident that might in any degree dis- 
credit him, but there are not many people who 
regard the Wilson-Harvey episode as notable 
enough to justify any change of attitude towards 
the New Jersey Governor. 

* * * 

In order to satisfy Ex-Governor Joseph W. Folk 
and eliminate him from some of their political 
plans at the same time, the Democratic leaders of 
Missouri, including the supporters of Champ 
Clark, promised Folk the support of Missouri for 
the Democratic nomination this year. Their sol- 
emn promise having served its purpose at that 
time, but now being in the way of their ambitions, 
the supporters of Mr. Clark now propose to dis- 
regard it. In the Democratic State Convention, 
which has been called for next month, Clark will 
try to get the support of his State with,a view to 
starting in early to sepure delegations om other 
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States. Mr. Clark’s attitude towards Folk in thigg 
matter looks very much like political treachery 
In no respect does Clark appear to be of presiden- 
tial size, and of all the many men mentioned fo 
the nomination he would doubtless be the weakes 
candidate. 
& ee 

The speeches of Mr. Bryan and Woodrow Wil-\ 
son at the Jackson Day banquet have impressed 
the entire Nation. A quotation from Byron used 
by Mr. Bryan was probably one of the most effec- 
tive of recent oratorical fetts: 


“The dead have been awakened—shall I ' 
sleep? 

The world’s at war with tyrants—shall I 
crouch? 

The harvest’s ripe—and shall I pause to 
reap? * * * 

I slumber not—the thorn is in my couch, 

Each day a trumpet soundeth in my ear, 

Its echo in my heart.” 

* * * 


When Charles Dickens wrote “Martin Chuzzl 
witt” and “American Notes,’’ he emphasized tobac 
co-spitting as one of the chief accomplishments o 
the Americans of that time. His son, Alfred Ten 
nyson Dickens, who died in New York the other 
day, after a tour through this country, mentioned 
the absence of tobacco-spitting as one of the 
things that impressed him. He declared just a 
few days before his death: ‘“I haven’t seen a 
single exhibition of good markmanship by a to- 
bacco chewer since I came to America.’’ Good! 

* * * 

A local item of news, but one of very general 
pertinence, comes from Guilford County, North 
Carolina. Two or three years ago the Guilford 
voters, growing tired of enriching their officials at 
the expense of their roads and schools, put their 
county officers on salaries instead of fees. As a 
result of this change of policy, the County saved 
$10,000 in 1910 and $12,000 in 1911. Other 
counties all over the South would do well to have 
this matter in mind this year. 

* * * 


The apparent difference between Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Roosevelt with regard to the Presidential 
nomination this year, is indicated by the action 
of each in the Nebraska primary matter. Mr. 
Bryan’s name was filed on the Democratic pri- 
mary ballot and Mr. Roosevelt’s on the Republi- 
can. Mr. Bryan immediately protested vigorously 
against having his name appear and has since 
succeeded in having it eliminated. Mr. Rooseveit, 
on the o*her hand, has not even protested against 
being put into the race. 

* * * 

Conditions in Cuba have recently been so un- 
settled as to make it probable that the Unite¢ 
States may have to intervene in order to secure : 
fair and peaceful election this year. The officiz 
note of warning sounded by our Government, how- 
ever, will probably bring about a better’ state of 
affairs. 

* * #* 

All Americans have a right to be proud of the 
fact that the Nation was disgraced by fewer in- 
stances of disregard for law in 1911 than in the 
past several years. There were only thirty-five 
lynchings last year, as compared with forty-seven 
in 1910 and fifty-seven in 1909. 

* * * 

During the recent cold spell, butter, in New 
York, reached the highest price known in twenty- 
eight years—52 cents a pound retail. In Chicago 
the price went to 47 cents a pound. 

* * * 


There is great interest in the Torrens system 
of registering land titles in South Carolina and 
this Legislature should not be allowed to adjourn 
without passing a measure for its enactment. 

*+ * & 

The Virginia Legislature will attempt to re- 
district the State so as to gerrymander out the 
one Republican Congressman from the Old Do- 
minion, Bascomb Slemp. 

* * * 

Sun-Yat-Sen, President of what may or may not 
become a genuine “Republic of China,” is a 
Christian. 





A Thought for the Week. 


GREAT writer, a great teacher, a great 
leader must always have been he over 
whose grave you may write with truth, 


“Write me as one that loved his felllow men.” 
Intellect is not sufficient.—Jerome K. Jerome. 





Two and two make four. This is a platitude. 
Two and two make three. This is demagogig 
Two and two make one hundred and fifty. 
is hi hance.—Lippincotts. 
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DAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


The only Register of Merit herd in the state. 


911 show honors. First in évery class except 


Pone at state fair. 


- Bulls in service: 
Eminent’s Flying Fox (Imported) 75266 
Eminent 10th 75753 
Sensational Fern 4th 84619 


For Sale—Heifers out of- Register of Merit dams, 
bred to Sensational Fern 4th. Bulls by Eminent 
i0th and Sensational Fern 4th out of high testing 
cows. Berkshire hogs all ages. 


Write for prices.- Visitors welcome. 





CRESCENT FARM | 


JERSEY CATTLE 


Sie very fine bull; 2 years old, Joker Jolley 
Lad No. 98380. Sire, Eminent 2d's Fox No. 
74177. Dam, Kola’s Elmira No. 194516. One 
na about 2 years old, Duchess Valentine 
247090. - Sire; -Golden Duke of. Biltmore No.- 
67367. - “Dam, Cassie N. of Biltmore No. 177979. 
Now in calf by Joker Jolly Lad. One very 
fine graded heifer 1 year old. 

1 I have for sale at present, and prices 


right. 
, . B. oO. TOWNSEND, ‘ 
Raynham, - - (+: North Carolina 


HOLSTEINS. 


200 or More Always. on Hand to Choose From 





Buy a young registered bull and grade up your. 


herd. I have bull calves by prominent sires from 
officially tested dams at $25.00 each. 


T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 
THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 


Established 1884. 


We breed and raise the big Mammoth 
Kentucky jacks and jennets. Write today 
for prices on jacks, jennets and mules. A 
large lot to select from. 


JOE E. WRIGHT, . - Junction City, Ky. 
Branch barn, Rocky Mount, N. C., H. M. Avent, Mgr. 


Overlook Stock Farm 


Property of P. E. FOGLE 
Pure Bred Hereford cattle 


We now have c~ 2 good young bull ready for 
delivery cud are booking orders for spring 
delivery on two others. For pedigree and 
prices write us. 


BEAVER CREEK, - Ashe County, N. C. 


PURE ANGUS CATTLE 


Berkshire Pigs, Angora Goats, Jacks. 
Soy Beans. Best stock, low prices. 


‘A. M. WORDEN 


TULLAHOMA, - - <- TENNESSEE 


COOK FARMS 


Breeders of Registered Kentucky Mammoth 
jacks and jennets, registered saddle horses (con- 
sisting of stallions, mares, geldings and colts) 
from the best Denmark and Chief families. 

Registered Tamworth and Hampshire swine 
and Big Black Pigs. We would be glad to have 
you to visit our farms or write us your wants. 
Catalogues ready December the first. 


J. F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 


JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, 
three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
Colts subject to registry. Somenice Percheron 
stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 
Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORN CATTLE 
Herd established 50 years. The oldest, largest 
and strongest bred beef and milk type herd in 
America.Bred to produce beef and milk combined. 
A fine lot of bulls for sale and some females. Write 


W. P. HARNED, Vermont, Cooper Co., Mo. 
Angus Cattle Owing to the sale of 


one of our farms we 
offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write. 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, - - - 























Jeffersonton, Va. 





Fox, Deer, Cat, Coon, Possum, Rabbit Hounds; 
Pointers, Setters, Bull Dogs, Cur Dogs, Col- 
lies and Terriers. List Free. $3.00 up. 


Shelby Kennells, Shelbyville,Ky. 
PURE-BRED STOCK 


Pure-bred registered Percheron colts. 
bred Berkshire pigs. Ask for prices. 
GREENDALE STOCK FARMS, J. B. Andrews, Prop. 

Drawer 676, Roanoke, Va. 





Pure- 





For Shetland Ponies, Poultry, Pigeons, 
Pheasants, Ferrets, Rabbits, Guinea 
Pigs, Goats, Cats, Dogs. 2-cent stamp 
for circular. Col. Joseph Leffel, sprintietd, 0. 


Georgia Herd Poland Chinas 


We have a choice lot of gilts, bred and open, 
young service boars, bred sows anda nice lot of 
2and 3 months old pigs. These are all of the 
oo fashionable breeding. We have them on 
Sargain list now. Write for prices and des- 

qn, or come and see them. 
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OLEOMARGARINE ON ITS OWN 
- MERITS. 


This is All Farmers: Ask; and for This 


They Are Going: to Insist—How 
the Tax on Colored Oleo Helps 
Prevent Fraud. 
HERE seems to have recently de- 
veloped, through a misunder- 
standing, it is believed, some oppo- 
sition -to the retention of the 10 
cents Federal tax on oleomargarine 
and other butter substitutes. In fact, 
a bill has been introduced -into Con- - 
gress with this object in view:- 
matter is a vital one, and I should 
like to Gall the attention of. Progres- 


_sive Farmer readers to a few points 


involved. >I believe that the dairy- 
men of this country simply want a 
fair. deal, or rather the retention of 


‘legislative,acts that will prevent oth- 
1 


‘posed. to the removal or reduction of 


ers dealing unfairly with them.- The 
only reason that dairymen are op- 


the 10 cents. Federal tax is to prevent 
fraud.in the handling of butter sub- 
stitutes and their sale as genuine 


‘butter. 


If oleomargarine manufac turers 
would sell it: as oleomargarine in- 
stead of butter, there could be no 
reason, as I can see, for the retention 
of this tax. Experience, however, 
has taught those who have had to 
deal with this matter that manufac- 
turers and dealers will not always 
do this, but will palm it off upon the 
unsuspecting consumer for what it is 
not. Unccisrcd cleomargarine is only 
taxcd a trifle, just enough, I take it, 
to pay the expenses of Federai in- 
spection, so the tax that is sought to 
be removed is that on the colored 
oleomargarine. ' The only effective 
means known of providing the poor 
man with cheap butter substitutes, 
like oleomargarine, is to prevent the 
coloring of them and hence their 
counterfeiting butter. 

When oleomargarine is allowed to 
be colored, experience has demon- 
strated that it will be sold as butter 
and at, or near, the price of high- 
grade butter. When butter is colored 
with harmless coloring, it is not to 
deceive, for it is still butter and is 
sold as such and not as oleomargar- 
ine or something else; but when oleo- 
margarine is colored it is not offered 
for sale for what it is, but most of 
the time for something else, and the 
coloring is, therefore, added as a 
means for defrauding the purchaser, 
both in quality and prices, for it does 
not cost to make much more than 
half what it does to produce butter. 
Again, I think it will be found that 
the best food authorities do not sub- 
scribe to the belief that this artificial 
product is as wholesome and digesti- 
ble as pure butter. It may be adul- 
terated and tampered with in other 
ways and yet not give to the taste of 
the consumer any indication as to its 
unfit condition for human consump- 
tion. Not so with butter, for the in- 
stant it is tampered with its condi- 
tion is revealed in the loss or change 
of flavor. If it is not pure and clean, 
it will quickly deteriorate and warn 
the consumer of its unwholesome- 
ness for food. 

In building up the soils of the 
South, dairying will of necessity be 
an important agent, because soils to 
be productive must be well stored 
with organic matter and the most 
practical method to put this in the 
soil is by the development of dairy- 
ing and other lines of stock-raising. 
It is therefore confidently believed 
that the removal of the tax from col- 
ored oleomargarine, followed by its 
selling as butter, would materially 
retard the advancement of this 
branch of farming which is so vitally 
connected with any sy stem of perma- 
nent _ agricul e and ‘Mee promotion 


‘This 





provement of many of the depleted 
soils of the country, especially the 
South. Although I do not favor dis- 
criminating against any-food product, 
yet I do_ believe 


are necessary to have all products, 
whether food or otherwise, -come 
upon the market and sell for~ what 


they are upon their -merits, and not ]. 


for something else which has a high- 
er value and which has cost a great 
deal more to ‘produce. If this is not 
‘done, it seems_ ‘to -me-to place an em- 
_bargo upon honesty ‘and fairness in 


business dealings, as: all other unre-"|- 


Strained’ forms of sophistication do. 
C. B. WILLIAMS. : 


GRADES OR PUI PURE-BREDS? 


A Question Whose hod “Andwer Depends 
Upon the Man in the Case. 

HE. old question: as to whether 

' grades or pure-bred stock is best 

for the general-farmer comes up with 





regularity. at farmers’ meetings: to-.}. 
day, as it did 20 years ago and.as_it4 


probably will 20 years hence. - The 
auestion is bound to be perennial be- 
cause it is impossible of definite an- 
swer. 

When asked this question, the wri- 
ter always wants to know the man in 
the proposition. The most important 
factor in this, as in all other human 
operations, is the kind of man. 

We never feel certain of our an- 
swer to this question, for we can nev- 
er be certain that we know the man 
involved. Sometimes we advise 
grades and sometimes pure-breds, ac- 
cording as the man in our estimation 
varies in fitness for the different lines 
of work required; but of one thing 
we always feel certain, and that is, 
that the average gumde is not equal 


to the average pure-bred and that 


the best grades are not equal to the 
best pure-bred animals. 

When we start out to buy grades, 
or when we save one for future use 
on the farm, it is always the best. 
The price of the best grade is not 
beyond the reach of the average man, 
but when we start out to buy a pure- 
bred animal the best are too fre- 
quently found too high-priced and 
average animals are taken. Then, 
again, pure-bred animals are not cull- 
ed so closely as the grades when kept 
on the farm, and therefore, the usual 
comparison is not a fair one to the 
pure-bred animals. The average man 
who is sure grades are better than 
pure-bred animals for milk, butter, 
beef, wool, mutton, pork, ete., has 
formed his conclusions from this sort 
of an unfair comparison, and usually 
not more than one or two pure-bred 
animals have been under observation. 
Either the average quality of the 
pure-bred animal, for. any and all 
purposes for which livestock are kept 
on the farm, are superior to the av- 
erage grade or there is nothing in 
livestock breeding and the so-called 
improved livestock is a myth. 

Pure-bred stock average much bet- 
ter than grades or ‘‘natives’” of no 
special breeding; but that does not 
answer the question as to which any 
given man should raise. We gener- 
ally advise starting with grade fe- 
males and pure-bred sires, although 
one or two pure-bred females may 
be puchased to start with if the farm- 
er has the money to spare. 


If the man is fit to handle pure- 


bred animals, and is qualified for 
breeding pedigreed stock, there is no 
fear but he will in good time get the 
pure-bred animals, no matter which 
he may start with. If he is not fitted 
for pure-bred animals, it is cheaper 
for him to start with grades and 
usually, for that reason, more profit- 
able. 

We believe in pure-bred animals 


a _as soon man is sufficiently 


in. adopting such- 
‘measures and enacting such laws as 





$3000 a YEAR 


WITH A 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator Gp 


That, and more, is what Mr. Charles 
Foss, practical ‘dairy man at Cedar- 
ville, i1L., is making—using a Sharples gga 
Dairy Tubular Separator 
ona 96-acre farm. Thou- 
sands are doing like 
work—but ‘they al 
-Tubulars, 

The country is full of 
money-making dairymen 
using Tubulars exclusive- 9 

They want Tubular - 

“‘Velvet’’—the extra 

Tare mak which Tubu- 













will tell you that sage = 3 

profits began jay. - 

they got their Dats Tubu- 

lars. .The only separator 

without disks. Double 

-skimming force. ‘Write for 
og 283 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR co. ; 
WEST CHESTER, PA.. ; 
Chicego, iL: San ee Ca ree 

Dal wn soe A Ltn ot A 















~ Dehorn ‘Your Cattle! 


" Dehorned cattle stand closer, are morequiet, 
sive. tg milk, fatten easier, can’t hook man 


r_beas 
"Ose oT RAVITT'S Dehorners, the invention 
ofa Veterinary Burgeon. Simple, effective, 
eas. ‘handle. Ask- your -hardware dealer 
|aboutit and send for our free booklet. 
weBayitr MPG. CO., Manufacturers. 








Griggs Street, URBANA, ILL. 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











Lee’s Premier a cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


HIGH CLASS 
BERKSHIRES 


5 Choice Berkshire boars and two gilts 8 mos. 
old, out of fine sows and sired by son of Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, (Grand Champion 1909.) 
Boars now ready for service $25.00 ea. Two boar 
Pigs 12 weeks old by Bluebell’s Masterpiece $10.00 
each. 1 Duroc boar 5 months old, very fine, en- 
titled to registration, $10.00. One two year old 
registered Berkshire sow, bred to son of Lee’s 
Premier 3rd the $1,100 boar, $40.00. 


Send me your order and I will guarantee they 
will please you or money refunded. 


J. S. RHODES, 
Williamston, $3 N. C. 


Berkshire Pigs, Young Service 
Boars and Two Bred Sows 


for sale at reduced prices to make room for February 
farrows. Pigs and service boars out of large‘prolific sows 
and sired by Carolina Mz aster piece and a son of Russ- 
warm’s Grand Champion Boa’ 

Now is the time to get some aiid well-bred Berkshires 
at prices within your reach. Nothing misrepresented, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. A'so have a pure- -blood 
Jersey Bull, 13 months old, for Sale. Address 


C. M. THIGPEN, Route 5, Tarboro, N. C. 


THOMPSON’S BIG GROWTHY 
MULE FOOT HOGS 


Have won more Ist prize ribbons than any herd 
in America. Stock of all ages for sale, sired by or 
bred to my 6 STATE FAIR ist PRIZE WINNING 
MALES. Prices low, quality high. Bred sow 
sale Feb. 28, 1912. Write 


CHAS. PrP. _ THOMPSON, 
Letts, Ind. 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 
A lot of classy pigs with nice short heads. One litter 
by a boar that won first premium at Raleigh; Greens- 
boro and Charlotte Fairs in 1910. Another litter by one 
that won first in class at the fairs in 1910-11. They are 
beauties and will be ae to sell. Can furnish pigs not 
related. PRICE, Unionville, N.C. 


FOR BREEDERS sh Class Berkshire and 


Duroc-Jersey Swine. 
Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 


blood lines of the breeds. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


Ohio Blue Ribbon Herd of Mulefoot Hogs— 
Largest prize-winning show and breeding herd 
in America. Foundation stock of all ages for 
sale from big growthy litters. 

John H. Dunlap, Box J, Williamsport, Ohio. 











R. R. 1, 

















Boars 


Registered Poland Chinas %2 


for service; gilts bred and opea and tine summer and 
fall pigs. W. J. Owens&Sons, R. 1, Hardingsburg,Ky. 
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Saturday, January 20, 1912.] 


improved we shall advise that noth- 
ing but pure-bred animals be found 
on any farm; but until about 99 out 
of every 100 men learn more about 
the breeding, care and feeding of 
livestock, it will be more profitable 
for these 99 to stick to the best grade 
females they are capable of produc- 
ing and use pure-bred sires, and al- 
low the one out of a hundred to 
breed nothing but pure-bred stock. 





HOW FAT SHOULD A MILK COW 
GET? 


NORTH Carolina correspondent 

says he has a young heifer that 
will come fresh shortly and that his 
neighbors say she is too fat. He 
wishes our opinion. 

Of course, we have no way of 
knowng whether this heifer is really 
too fat or not. If she is, it is quite 
an unsual condition for the South; 
but it is quite possible for a dairy- 
bred heifer to be too fat. The dairy 
cow has no business learning the 
practice of putting fat on her back. 
Her business is to be the converting 
of feed into milk. Until she begins 
Ziving milk, however, her use for 
feed is in growing bone and muscle, 
or a good, well developed body. She 
should not be allowed to get ‘‘fat,” 
and yet, she should be fed liberally. 
If she is fed liberally, how is she to 
be prevented from getting fat? By 
feeding the right sort of feeds. An 
abundance of good grass, corn silage 
and legume hays will not likely cause 
her to become too fat and these 
should form a large part of the ra- 
tion of a dairy heifer, after she ceases 
to receive milk. She should proba- 
bly also receive some grain; but it 
should not be of a kind, or in suffi- 
cient quantity to cause her to get 
“fat.” If with the rough feeds men- 
tioned above she gets a small amount 
“et-egua! nants of corn, cottonseed 
meal por wheat bran she should 
make good growth without getting 
too fat, if she is bred right. 

This heifer may be too fat for the 
best development of a dairy cow, but 
it is not likely that she is fat enough 
to cause any trouble in the birth of 
her calf. 





A SAD CASE OF MISMANAGEMENT 


HILE Georgia is spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in 
political campaigns every year or two, 
those who would help the farmers to 
fight hog cholera cannot get the 
$5,000 appropriated by the last Leg- 
islature of that State for hog cholera 
serum. There is no question of three 
facts regarding the swine industry of 
Georgia and other Southern States: 

1. There is great need for encour- 
aging the industry and at no time 
has this need been greater than at 
present. 

2. The greatest obstacle to the suc- 
cess of the hog raiser now, as for 
many years, is the scourge of cholera. 

3. The serum developed by the U. 
S. Bureau of Animal Industry is the 
only known successful means of 
controlling the disease. 

With these three basic facts estab- 
lished, is it not a sad reflection that 
with hog cholera at its worst, the 
finances of the great State of Geor- 
gia are so mismanaged that the small 
sum of $5,000 voted by the Legisla- 
ture for helping the farmers to fight 
hog cholera could not be made avail- 
able when most needed? 





WINTERING STOCK CHEAPLY. 


RY cows or mature stock of any 

kind may frequently be roughed 
through the winter on coarse, cheap 
feeds more profitably than when fed 
more liberally. 

These animals may even lose 
Weight or flesh and come out in the 
spring lighter than in the fall, and 
still the results be profitable if abun- 
dant cheap feed, like a good pasture 
affords, will be available in the 
spring. But it does not pay to treat 
the young stock this way. They 





should be fed enough of good feed to 
insure a steady growth. The mature 
animal may make up, on a good pas- 
ture, what he lost during the winter 
at less cost than it would have taken 
to furnish the necessary feed to have 
prevented that loss of weight; but 
the young, growing animal seldom 
entirely recovers all the lost growth 
resulting from poor feeding during 
its first winter. 





PUT ANGORA GOATS ON WASTE 
LANDS. 


ECENTLY a story was published 

to the effect that) Wilhelmina, 
Queen of Holland, had purchased a 
large tract of land in north Alabama 
and will (or has) stock it with An- 
gora goats. There are tens of mil- 
lions of acres all over the South that 
goats can be very profitably raised 
upon. They make the finest of 
meats and wool, thriving where a 
cow, sheep or hog would starve to 
death. Lands are cheap that are 
very suitable for the purpose and the 
goat will clear off and enrich the 
land as no other animal can. 

If good grades are raised, the 
wools are very valuable, usually 25c. 
to 50c. per pound and sometimes as 
high as $5 to $6.50 per pound is real- 
ized for it. 

They are natives of a hot climate, 
Turkey and Africa and thrive also 
on the mountains of the far North- 
west, Montana, Idaho, etc. They need 
little or no grain or feed in the 
South, except Brash briers, weeds 
and grass,—feeding them only when 
natural feed is covered with sleet or 
when cold winter rains make it bad 
for them to go out to browse. No 
other meat is so cheap and none finer. 
It takes little capital to start and 
the profits are big. Ready sale for 
them at all times, if good. 

They clear off the shade so more 
CHU1e~SP -mules can be kept on same 
land with goats than Can n be without 
them. ny 

Fat goats sell readily in markets 
and bring same prices as sheep but 
the market for breeding stock takes 
all good ones readily at far more re- 
munerative prices than for meat 
stock. I have never been able to 
supply the demand for good Angoras 
yet. ALTON M. WORDEN. 

Tullahoma, Tenn. 





AMERICAN BERKSHIRE CON- 
GRESS. 


IE American Berkshire Congress 
will be held at Memphis, Tenn., 
February 13, 14 and 15, 1912. 

A public sale of Berkshire hogs 
will be held on Thursday, February 
15, and the Business Men’s Club of 
Memphis will give a banquet to the 
visiting Breeders Wednesday night, 
February 14. 

Some of the leading breeders and 
authorities of the country will take 
part in the program. Those already 
announced are: 

Mr. N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 

Prof. C. F. Curtis, Ames, Ia. 

Professor Ferguson, Chicago, Il. 

Prof. Wm. Dietrich, Urbana, III. 

Mr. C. W. Fowler, Marietta, Ga 

Dr. Tait Butler, Editor The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





Give the young animals on the 
farm all the legumes they will eat 
and you needn’t worry about the de- 
velopment of bone and size. They 
will grow as large as the size of their 
fathers and grandfathers and moth- 
ers and grandmothers entitles them 
to grow. ; 


ARCADIA FARM 
TAMWORTHS 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 





“MEN WHO KNOW” 


USE THE 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Does it not mean a great deal to YOU, the prospective buyer of a 
Cream Separator, that such men as 


Andrew Carnegie, the great steel magnate . 

F. G. Bourne, Pres’t Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

J. Ogden Armour, head of Armour & Co. 

Henry Williams, Pres’t Sherwin-Williams Paint Co. 
John Arbuckle, the great coffee merchant 

J. C. Hoagland, Pres’t Royal Baking Powder Co. 

Cc. L. Tiffany, of the great New York jewelers 

Cc. W. Seamans, Pres’t Remington Typewriter Co. 
Gov. W. D. Hoard, publisher Hoard’s Dairyman 
Hon. Wm. J. Gaynor, Mayor of New York City 


and many others like them, good dairy farmers as well as 
great leaders in every sphere of human endeavor, each of 
whom is possessed of much personal experience and a thou- 
sand authoritive sources of separator information, are among 4 
the 1,375,000 satisfied users of DE LAVAL Cream Separators? 


It’s always good policy to profit by the experience of others. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 











HOME OF KENTUCKY'S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


The farm that sup- 





“VGLENWORTH 


STOCK PARM. 





Alber 





hiicrthe. 
fohu Me 5 wate world. 


~ Ppliesthe South with 
} Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
None better in the 
Terms and 
prices such as com- 
petitors cannot meet. 
All ages. and sexes 
constantly on hand 
for sale. Write at 
once for literature, 
testimonials and price 
list. None but the 


STB Cock (Zz | 


best will satisfy—Ken- 
tucky produces the 
est. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 





Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky 





Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 
cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
aspecialty. Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


“STERLING HERD” consists of thirty-five 
bred sows of seven different strains and three 
boars not akin to each other norto any ofthe 
sows. Iam prepared to furnish pigs not akin, 
bred gilts and boars ready for service, all of the 
highest quality. Write for circulars and prices. 


R. W. Watson, Forest Depot, Va. 
Hazelbrook Farm Duroc-Jerseys 


Carefully bred for years, top notchers of the breed. A 
number of 18 months old sows and some extra fine pigs 
that are beauties, with the money making habit bred 
intothem. The best pure bred stock is cheapest in the 
end. 








Hazelbrook Farm 
Frank C. Morris, Prop., Trevilians, Va. 


S. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Bred and open gilts, service boars and pigs, 
from Ohio andS_C,. State Fair (Blue Ribbon) 

Prize winners. Write for wants and prices. 


WALKER T. GREEN, Shiloh, S. C. 
PURE DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Bred gilts, service boars, pigs, any age. Best on earth. 


B. A. WHITAKER, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 











Duroc-Jerseys 


The meat-making machines. I have avery fine lot of 
pigs, boars and gilts from 3to5 months old. These are 
fram Ae red stock, and sure to please. Prices. while 
they last, $7.50 to $10 each, according to age. If you want 
the best, vite ME. 

Ihave also, a few fine R. I. Red Chicks for sale. Cut 
this ad out, as it will not appear again. 


JNO. L. HESTER, Durham, N.C. 





















These can 

be but One Best 
Why lose profits breeding and fead- 
ing scrub hogs? Two of our O. 1. 
hogs weighed 2806 lbs. > 
We are headquarters for ga 
breeders. Will send sample E' 

pair of our famous 


O.1.C. HOGS 


on time, and give agency to first applicant. 
We are originators, most extensive breeders 
and ghiopess ue thoroughbred swine in the 
world and h the unparalleled record of 
having been sold the 47 years without 
losing a single hog by cholera or any 
contagious 
disease. 


% 


Att 


We want to mail you our free 


book, "The Hog from Birth to Sale® 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Citizens Bldg. Cleveland, 0, 


Gov't 
Inspected 
Herd. 


Last month at the International Live Stock Exp. held at Chicago, we not only 
won in class, but won the Ggyand Che ampionship for boars and sows. Members 
of our herd won over ue prizes this season at Americ . eo principa. shows, 
Stock always for sale. 


ARCADIA FARM, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA. 


Prices reasonable. Write for lez 





The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more eros 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





[HUSTLER SAW MILL 


It is the lighest running, easiest handled, fastest cutter, most durable and s: wasnANe! Saw Mill ou the mar- 
cet. No other mill has so many iime and labor-saving inventions all in one, at such 
Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Pianers and Matchers, Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Wr ite for catalogue No, 


M IRON wo a*<s- Winston-Salem, N. C: 







SA 


. rey +e 


Record: 2100 ft. of 
Boards in One Hour. 


alow price. We build 





) 
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SUNKIST SUNCURED 
CHEWING TOBACCO 


Cured by the kisses of the sun. Sweetened under the Fall dews. 
Sprayed wit peach brandy and the finest licorice root. And clean as 
the very sunshine that has given it its name. 

it’s Clean, Remember---CLEAN. From the field to your pocket, 
it s fine and flavory and clean in every leaf and piece. The finest 
chewing in the finest form. The perfect tobacco for taste and health. 

SUNKIST costs only Se per piece, including the pocket tin. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle it, send us 5e in stamps with your name and address, 
and your dealer’s name and address, and we’ll supply you by return mail. 


F. R. PENN TOBACCO CO., Dept. P Reidsville, N. C. 








THIS 35° SHEFFIELD 


BFREE TRIAL ste uaee st Ar 


<<. THIS $1.00 STROP 


~~. ie F ot | E 
i ~ 
oh aay ay ME, 
Shite ¢ 
~ 4a 





THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US ONLY $1.45, 
and you will own one of the best Razors made. Guaranteed to 
Give Satisfaction, also a Horsehide and Canvas Strop Alone 
Worth $1.00. If you are not pleased, simply return the Razor. 
gCould we make you a fairer offer? 

OUR DIXIE RAZOR iS EXTRA HOLLOW GROUND, 

- HAND FORGED from Genuine Shef- 
field Steel, tempered by our New, Secret, ’ Electrical Process, 
giving it the smoothest and keenest shaving edge known. We 
use it and know it is the best Razor made and we want you 
to find it ovt by giving it a fair trial. 

The Horsehide Strop, Free with every Razor sold, will keep 
it in perfect condition. This Strop is 2 in. wide, 23 in. long, 
made of specially prepared Leather and Canvas, and is alone 
worth $1.00 Don’t delay. Send coupon at once. Write plainly. 


DIXIE MFG. CO., Box 55 , Union City, Ga. 
Consolidation of B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & CO., DIXIE DISTRIBUTING CO. 


CcCouUPron 





with Razor, or on request, giving 
Wholcsale Factory Prices on Sew- 
ing Machines, Buggies, Bee-Hives, 
Stoves, Ranges, Watches, Stump 
Pullers, Etc. 


Free Hones, Fountain Pens, Etc. 
After ordering one of our Ra- 
zors, if your wish, you may, by 
handing out a few cards we will 
send you, Earn a $1.00 Hone, or 
your choice of Fountain Pens, 
Automatic Razor Stroppers, Shot 
Guns, Rifles, Watches, Pocket 
Knives, etc. 

















GENERAL CATALOGUE Free, | ; 





DIXIE MFG. CO., Union City, Ga. 

Gentlemen:—Send me by mail one of your DIXIE RAZORS for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. 
I agree to give it a fair trial, and to send you your special Wholesale Factory Price of $1.45, 
or return the Razor within 10 days. If I keep Razor, I am to have the $1.00 Strop Free. 


wide round 
ME CIOUD (0540000000006 4s0ceeeveueseveesss WORD Fl “ne tccccccccccccasdscccesccccesces Point 
Barrow square 
{ Name........-- Cecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 2 ve Pere rrerreer irr rT BOE wes ncescene Wee 
5 
DE Avdiddnvseneteas ends beakewapaaeioneeeatence cesawsuasessecause State OL ne. ae 
























THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 

section of North Carolina, ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 

in your mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 

Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N C, 











Cahoon Seed Sower 


“World’s standard broadcast sower for all kinds of 
grain and grass seed. Used instead of expensive 
drills. Saves money and time—increases pro‘8ts. 
Made of steel, iron and brass. Lasts a lifetime. 
Pays for itself—one season. Price $4.00 prepaid 
past of Rockies—possibly less at your dealgt’s.” 


DODELL CO.,18 Main St., / 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Our Farmers’ 


Edited by T. J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 


Union Page. 








SOCIAL CENTER IMPROVEMENT. 


Why Not Make Your Neighborhood 

a Desirable Place to Live. 

E ARE born at home, we live at 

home, we lay down our lives at 
home; there our domestic joys and 
sorrows come and go; therefore, the 
comfort and economy of home are 
of more intimate, heart-felt and per- 
sonal interest than the public affairs 
of all the nations of the world. The 
community is the home in a larger 
sphere. It is in the community that 
those friendships and personal ties 
are formed, and where our lives are 
most felt. It is in the community 
that we can make our own environ- 
ment. The character of a communi- 
ty is an index to the character of 
those composing it, for the communi- 
ty is a reflection of its composite 
citizenship. My community is, in 
part, what Iam. One man of char- 
acter and force can change the condi- 
tions of a community, provided he 
has the material capable of sensible 
development. All social development 
depends on co-operation, wrought 
through convention and agreement. 

Quality is improved by effort. Im- 
portance is a question of quality. The 
importance of the individual is a 
question of quality. Quality is made 
up of character and availability. 
Everything in the commercial world 
is bought and sold on quality. Prices 
range up and down on quality. Peo- 
ple are employed on quality. Wages 
are guaged on quality. The quality 
of the citizenship of the race deter- 
mines its destiny. Civilization is 
based on quality. 

The individual is the unit of socie- 
ty. The home, the community, the 
nation, and the world follow in the 
scale of influence. Very few things 
bring the people of a community to- 
gether in rural communities for mu- 
tual aid in material development. 
The Farmers’ Union occupies a 
unique position in this field of devel- 
opment. It is in position to perform 
the function of bringing together the 
units of the community for every 
laudable uplift movement and social 
development. If this opportunity is 
neglected it is no credit to the mem- 
bership of the local organization. 

The Farmers’ Union locals have it 
in their power to make the locals the 
sc vial centers and the moving power 
in community improvement. A com- 
munity that cannot rise above lethar- 
gy, indifference, envy, jealousy, strife, 
etc., is a dead community—there is 
no future for it. There is not a 
community in the world that has not 
the opportunity to improve itself, if 
it wants to. There is always another 
problem ahead of the aspiring, am- 
bitious community. There is no such 
thing as coming to the end of accom- 
plishment. The condition of a com- 
munity represents the high-water 
mark of its citizens. A nation is not 
great because of extent of territory, 
showy buildings or leadership, but it 
is great or insignificant as the com- 
munities composing it are strong or 
weak, intelligent or ignorant, noble 
or vicious, progressive or degenerate, 
determined or vacillating, homo- 
geneous or discordant, loyal to prin- 
ciple or traitorous and unscrupulous. 

So the Farmers’ Union is strong or 
weak as the local unions render 
themselves useful to the community 
or drag along, always looking, for 
something to be done for it: Leaning 
never accomplished anything. Look- 
ing for somebody to do something for 
you is to play the fool. A communi- 
ty incapable of doing something for 
itself is incapable of giving orders for 
others. 





What is it that your community 
oes F ou could get it. to work 


on? Is there no worthy enterprise it 
could engage in? Has it all of those 
things that distinguish an enterpris- 
ing people? Is it composed of model 
farmers? Has it the best stock? Has 
it mutual telephones? Has it the 
best school in the county? Has it 
good roads? Has it the co-operative 
spirit? Has it a public library? Does 
it have splendid literary entertain- 
ments? Does it render the greatest 
possible service to its young folks? 
Is it intensely interested in itself? 
If not, there is a work possible for 
the Farmers’ Union to do and to neg- 
lect it only interprets the standard 
set by the community for itself, of 
which YOU are a member. 

Really, do you CARE? 





THE LESSON OF THE McNAMARA 
CASE FOR THE UNION. 


HE lamentable McNamara case 

offers a pointed lesson to mem- 
bers of the Farmers‘ Union. It is 
the scoundrels within an organiza- 
tion that are its worst foes, not those 
from without. That fact needs to 
be driven home to every member of 
the Farmers’ Union. 

Members of organizations like our 
own are too apt to believe that a man 
is baptized of all sins the moment he 
is initiated. Beause he is affiliated 
with them, many of them cannot con- 
ceive that they can do no wrong. 

We have had, and still have in the 
Farmers’ Union a class that is firmly 
convinced that the entire world is 
arrayed against the Farmers’ Union. 

While it must be admitted that a 


certain percentage are antagonisti¢- —~ 


to farmers’ organizations, we believe 
that the larger part of society-at- 
large is in sympathy with our pur- 


poses. 
We have scourged many false 
prophets, many firebrands, many 


malcontents from without the Farm- 
ers’ Union. We must scourge more, 
until the membership is made up 
wholly of faithful, law-abiding and 
industrious individuals. I make the 
assertion, unqualifiedly, and without 
fear of successful contradiction, that 
every farmers’ movement that has 
fallen, in history, owes its collapse 
not to outside but to inside influ- 
ences. Here and there outside foes 
must, of course, be watched for and 
combatted. But if there is no hy- 
pocrisy within, if there is no aligning 
of class against class, no lashing of 
prejudices, and if there is incessant 
watchfulness to distinguish the false 
from the true, to judge by merit, to 
refuse to be beguiled by flattery, no 
outside combination ever devised can 
disintegrate a great popular move- 
ment.—Pres. Charles S. Barrett. 





IS THIS AS IT SHOULD BE? 


HE Nation’s yearly expenditures 
are: 

Wars, past and prospective, $300,- 
000,000. 

Liquors, $1,000,000,000. 

Tobacco, $700,000,000. 

Coffee, $66,000,000. 

Tea, $16,000,000. 

To prosecute crime, $600,000,000. 

Prostitution, $300,000,000. 

The insane number 100,000. 

Divorce increases 30 per cent every 
five years and has reached 90,000, 
or one in 14. 

Killed by accidents, 
injured, 25,000. 

The suicide list is 12,000. 


15,000; the 





The non-union men will judge the 
Union by what they see. They see 
what your local is doing—therefore, 
what? You who are members are 
prone to judge it the same way. When 
a local goes dead, its members are 
prone to feel like it has gone out of 
existence everywhere. 
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THE MARKETS 

















SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report furnished by W._T. Williams, 
Editor The Cotton Record.) 


ly Ae ee ee 7 1-8 
Good ordinary .......-ee+- 7 7-8 
Low middling ....--ccecccese 8 1-2 
WEGNER: ea iets 0-036 ee evews on 9 1-4 
Good middling ....---seree 9 3-4 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton..$15.50 
Cottonseed meal, per ton......... 25.00 
Total sales—baleS .......ceeeeeeees 13.853 


The market at the close was steady, 
quotations 1-4c higher than a week ago. 

There has been a good demand for 
cotton all the week and the market has 
ruled firm. 3usiness, however, has been 
more or less interrupted by the very 
inclement weather and also by the _in- 
creasing searcity of offerings. While 
receipts have continued large, an active 
export movement more than counterbal- 
ances them. An enormous fleet of 
steamers, in port and for early arrival, 
stands ready to take away the cotton as 
fast as it can be carried. 

Extreme cold and heavy rains all over 
the belt have gone far towards ruining 
the small remnant remaining in the 
fields, and no doubt considerable will be 
abandoned. Such small loss as would 
result would be recompensed by the re- 
turn of the seed cotton to the soil and 
the diminishing of the total crop. by 
that number of bales, worth very little, 
but counting as bales just the same. 

Labor troubles still .ct a3 a stumbling 
block in the way of a full demand. 
Just as the Lancashire lockout promises 
settlement, difficuities arise among some 
of the New England mills. The demand 
for manufactured goods is’ improving, 
especially for foreign countries, but 
trade as a whole is a littls slow in work- 
ing up to the hoped for volume. 

The quality of the cotton coming in is 
getting lower and_ lower. While this 
cotton seems to be of fair spinning staple, 
its use involves a greut wast? owing to 
large percentage of loss in weight in 
cleaning. This will tend to reduce 
somewhat the size of the crop so far as 
consumptive availability is concerned. 


- On the whole, if the trade should not’ be 


chilled by the threat of another big 
planting this spring, there is every 
prospect of a good steady market for 
the balance of the season. 


RICHMOND LIVE STOCK MARKET 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, 
Manager Union Stock Yards, Rich- 
te 











mona, 


Week ending, Jan. 15, 1912. 
Steers, best, per cwt...... $ 6.00 to $ 6.50 


25 to 5.75 
25 to 5.00 
50 to 
50 to 
75 to 
50 to 


medium to good, per cwt 
common to fair, per cwt 
Heifers, best, per cwt.... 
medium to good, per cwt 
common to fair, per cwt 
Cows. best, per cwt...... 


He Oo me OTe OT 


6 
5 
4 
5 
4. 
common to fair, per cwt 2.50 to 3.00 
ov 
4 
8 


medium to good, per cwt 3.75 to 25 
Oxen, per CWt....-eeeeeee 4.00 to 25 
Bulls, per CWt ..---eees ‘ee S40 £0 25 
Calves, extra, per cwt..... 7.50 to 00 

medium, per Cwt......- 5.00 to 6.50 
Dairy cows, per head .... 25.00 to 60.00 
Hogs, best, per cwt......- 6.75 to 6.80 

good, per CWt.....-++--- 6.50 to 6.75 

sows and@ stags, per cwt 5.00 to 6.00 
Sheep, best, per cwt...... 3.50 to 4.50 

common to fair, per cwt 2.50 to 3.50 

lambs, per CWt...ceeeee 4.50 to 6.50 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 


New York, Jan. 15, 1912. 

Potatoes, $3.50@3.75 per bbl.; bulk, per 
180 Ibs., $3.25@3.50. Sweets, per basket, 
$1.25@1.75. White onions, $2.00@2.50 
per crate; red, $2.75@3.00 per bag; yel- 
low, $2.25@2.75 per 100 Ib. bag. Cab- 
bage, white, per ton, $14.00@15.00; red, 
$23.00@ 25.00. Brussels sprouts, per qt., 
7@12c. Beans, Florida wax, per basket, 
$1.00@3.00. Carrots, per bbl., $1.25@ 
1.50. Chicory, $1.50@%.00 per bbl. Ceiery, 
$2.00@4.00 per case. Eggplants, $1.50@ 
1.75 per box. Cauliflower. 75@1.25 per 
box. Endive, per lb., 12@15c. escarol, 
$2.00@4.00 per bbl. Horseradish, $3.50@ 
4.00 per 100 Ibs.; Kale, 50@75c_ per bbl. 
Kohlrabi, per 100 bunches, $5.00@5.50. 
Lettuce, $1.00@3.00 per basket. Okra, 
$1.50@2.25 per 6 basket carrier. Oyster- 
plant. $4.00@4.50 per 100 bunches. Peas, 
$2.00@3.00 per basket. Peppers, $2.00@ 
2.25 per vox. Parsnips, $1.50 per bbl. 
Parsley, plain, per bbl., $7.00@9.00. Ro- 
maine, per basket, $1.50@2.00. Shallots, 
per 100 bunches, $3.00. Spinach, $1.00@ 
2.00 per bbl. Squash, $1.50@2.00 per bbl. 
Turnips, 80c@$1.00 for rutabagas; white, 
$1.00@1.50. Tomatoes, $2.00@2.50 per 


carrier, Watercress, $2.00@2.25 per 100 
bunches. , 
Apples, $2.00@4.00 per bbl.—a__ fair 


average being $3.25. Pears, $1.00@2.50 
per bbl. for Keiffers. 

Eggs in wide range from 28@40c. But- 
ter, 35@41c—latter for creamery specials. 

Wheat, $1.00 3-8. 

Corn, 70 1-2c. 

Oats, 55c. 





NORFOLK TRUCK. 
(Reported by A. Jeffers.) 


January has been a_ regular winter 
month indeed for the Norfolk trucking 
section. It has been snow, sleet, ice, 
cold rain, and general freezing weather. 
Up to the present time, however, there 
has been but slight damage from the cold 
excepting the bursting of city water 
pipes, and damage to shinvping by fierce 
westerly gales. The truck was covered 
with a blanket of snow at the lowest 
| drop of the thermometer, and escaped 
damage. 










Still, bad as the weather’ has _ been, 
there has been shipment of truck crops 


svery day, possibly with one exception. 


The records of the Southern Produce 
Company, an organization of nearly 400 
farmers in the Norfolk section, 
show that on the 10th of January the fol- 


truck 


lowing green stuff was shipped: 
To Boston 


kale, 557 bls., at $1. 





To New York—Spinach, 1323 bbls., at 
$1.50 to $2.25; kale, 4733 bbls., at 65c to 


F5c 

To Philadelphia—Spinach, 500 bbls., at 
ed o $2.25; kale, 844 bls., at 65c per 
IDL 


To Baltimore—Spinach 133 bbls., sold 


to S85e. 


To Washington—Spinach, 29 bbls. and 


10,000 barrels 
when the 
With 
around $2 a bbl. for 
spinach and $1 for kale, these crops pay 
If no serious accident 
happens, there is a round million bbls. of 
greens to go to market during the next 


kale 539 bbls. 
This foots up almost 
shipped in one day, even 
weather was very unfavorable. 
prices hovering 


very well indeed. 


90 days from the Norfolk section. 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by FE. K. 
Tobacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Receipts this week have been some- 
whut on a larger scale as the weather has 
moderated and the snow is gone. The 
roads are, however, in rather bad condi- 
tion and we do not look for any extra 
We had 
several fairly good sales of Burley tobac- 
co which sold at former prices. Tobaccos 
up to 4e, which are very common, look 
comparatively cheap, while any tobacco 


large receipts this coming week. 


with color is bringing high prices. 


VIRGINIA TOBAGCO NOTES. 


The weather for the .past week has 
been very unfavorable for transactions in 
All reports from 
the interior markets have been to the 
effect .that. receipts of the weed have 
been small_and that the sales have been 
In spite of this, however, quite a 
a considerable amount of business was 
done by the Richmend package dealers 
Farmers who sell 
Richmond market, 
were not able to take advantage of the 
good prices prevailing, and offer their 
leaf, owing to the fact that bad roads 
aiid worse weather prevented them from 
However, about a quar- 

pounds”) of sun-cured 
In ad- 
sun-cured, 115,000 

Ronday at 


the leaf tobacco trade. 


light. 
during the past week. 


their tobacco on the 


getting to town. 
ter of a million 
+4 










a 3 » oOo PAG 
atockaa t outside figures. 
diiton to the sale} 
pounds of Burley was sold on 3 
one warehouse. 


The sales were light on the Lynchburg 
market, owing to very cold weather and 
All grades } Cole. 

At Danville a full force of buyers was 
on the market’ and the competition was 
especially on the cigarette 
grades, which are higher than they have 
The trade in re- 
dried goods was very actives and quite 
a lot of tobacco of this grade changed 


much snow on the roads. 
brought the top notch price. 


very keen, 


been for many years. 


hands. 


J. M. BELL. 





COMING FARMERS’ MEETINGS. 


Texas Land Exposition, Houston, Tex., 


January 15-28. 


Tennessee Horticultural Society, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., January 25, 1912; Secretary 


and Treasurer, C. A. Keffer, Knoxville. 
Tennessee Nurserymen’s 


Treasurer, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville. 


Tennessee Bee Keepers, Nashville, Jan- 
uary 2, 1912; Secretary and Treasurer, 


J. M. Buchanan, Franklin. 
Alabama Horticultural 
7 


Spinach 246 bbls., at $2.25; 


Victor & Co., Leaf 


Association. 
Nashville, January 26, 1912; Secretary and 


Society, Jasper, 






Diversified 
Planter 


‘ 


Diversified Farming 


Our wisest and most successful men recommend diversified farming. They are 
right, but if a man thinks he can make money by simply planting a great many 


crops he will be sorely disappointed. He will succeed in proportion as he becomes 
expert in raising each crop he plants. 


Just so, a Combination Planter is the kind to buy and the kind touse. It costs 
less than the separate machines, and it requires less trouble and less storage 
room to take care of it, but a combination planter might plant most everything 
after a fashion and yet not be worth hauling to your farm. If it is often getting 
out of fix, you will soon lose time enough to pay for a first class planter. If it 
wears out quickly you lose money. 


There are none of these defects in the Cole Planter. It is simple, strong, 
lasts a long time, and is easy torun. The Cole plants in just the right way Cot- 
ton, Corn, Peas, Beans, Peanuts, Soja Beans, Velvet Beans, Sorghum, Cantaloupes 
and Watermelons. The Cole plants each one of these crops just as well as if it 


had been made specially for the crop. In fact, there is a special plate for each 


kind of seed, and then you can fertilize as you plant, thereby saving much labor. 
The Cole has all the necessary adjustments for number of seed in the hill, the 


distance apart and the depth. All changes and adjustments are simple and easy 
for any farm hand. 


There are a number of good planters on the market, but the best of them is 
Phot equarrowne Cale. It will pay you to throw any of them away and buy the 
You will make money by doing it. 

Cotton is selling too low now and we hope for better prices. If we farmers 
will diversify and raise all the food used on our farms, cotton will certainly bring 
higher prices next fall. But whether cotton is high or low there will be more 
Cole Planters sold next spring than ever before. The Cole is a labor saver and a 
money maker for the farmer. When prices are low you need that kind of planter 
worse than any other time. aa 


Place your order early. We are making more planters this season than ever 
before, but there will not be half enough to supply the wide awake farmers who 


are going to want Cole Planters this spring. 


Write for free catalogue and name of merchant who will guarantee Cole 
Planters. 


January 25-27%. P Williams, Auburn, ~ 

STexas rhe Cole f es = 
Texas Swine’ Breeders’ Association, e@ 

Athens, Texas, Jan. 26 and 27. An ex- 


cellent program has been prepared. 


Alabama Livestock Association, Mont- 
February 7-8. Dan T. Gray, 


gomery, 
Auburn, Secretary. 

American Berkshire Congress, 
phis, Tenn., February 13. 
February 15. 


ee 


Some Facts About Shakespeare. 





Richard Le Gallienne, the poet, said at a 


a dinner: 


“Literary disputes are interesting 


pearean dispute in Tin Can. 


“Professor Bill Billus of the Tin Can 
Dancing Academy delivered a lecture in 
the Lone Hand saloon, and in the course 
of his argument recited ‘The boy stood on 
the burning deck,’ a gem, he declared, 


from Shakespenre’s ‘Othello.’ 


“But an interrupter rose and strode for- 


ward. 
“Tt - am a 


never wrote that piece.’ 


“ ‘Briend,’ said Professor Billus, gently, 


‘I can convince you that he done so. 


“ “Convince away,’ said the Bostonian, 


skeptically. 


“So Professor Billus led off with his 
right foot, and followed up the argument 
with a brass cuspidor, falling, in the sub- 


sequent clinch, on top. 


“ “Who writ the piece?’ he shouted, as 


he pummeled his opponent steadily. 


*““ Shakespeare,’ the Bostonian answered, 


in smothered tones from beneath. 


“*Are you sure?’ asked the professor. growing States, and acknowl- 
I seen edged to be the best Cotton 


**‘Dead sure,’ was’ the reply. 
him do it.’’’—Washington Star. 











Edw, M , Winston-Salem, J} 





Mem- 
Annual sale 


3 if} It is strictly a first 
properly conducted. Too many of them, 
however, are suggestive of the Shakes- 


Boston gent,’ said the inter- 
rupter, ‘and I certify that no Shakespeare 


I think The Progressive Farmer is the 
best paper ever_read for a farmer.— 


Box 300. -2- = -<- Charlotte, N.C. 


~ GANTT'S-ALL IN ONE PLOW 


Is Rightly Named 

















” 


’ 
ee 
At a glance, you can see 
that the ALL IN ONE is”™ 
the only plow that you will 
need to do any and all 


<M m Rona emeeace T ie 
me NEF LOW 






class Steel Beam Plow, 
with detachable turner. 
Can be changed in a mo- 
ment’s time from a turn plow 
to acultivating plow, using the 
different size steel points, 
shovels, sweeps, scrapes, mid- kinds of plowing for the 
dle-breakers, sub-soilers, etc. entire year. 
Call on merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, ete., or write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Macon, Ga. 


















The Gantt 
patent cotton 
= pianters and ~ 

# guanodistributers ~ 
are the best imple- 
ments for the pur- 
pose ever put on the 


Force feed, strongly made, steel 


beams and best steel springs. 
They are used in all the cotton 
















































a : + nf ae ow —— Satieine 
Planter made. MD W\\NOSKy on guarantee 

- \S For prices calla 
GANG e. CO., Macon, G: As Stee 


write 
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Cured by the kisses of the sun. 


it’s Clean, Remember---CLEAN. 





SUNKIST SUNCURED 
CHEWING TOBACCO 


Sweetened under the Fall dews. 
Sprayed wit peach brandy and the finest licorice root. 
the very sunshine that has given it its name. 
. From the field to your pocket, 
it s fine and flavory and clean in every leaf and 
chewing in the finest form. The perfect tobacco for taste and health. 
SUNKIST costs only Se per piece, including the pocket tin. 
If your dealer doesn’t handle it, send us 5¢ in stamps with your name and address, 
and your dealer’s name and address, and we’ll supply you by return mail. 


F. R. PENN TOBACCO CO., Dept. 









And clean as 







piece. The finest 












P Reidsville, N. C. 











and you will own one of the best Razors made. 
Give Satisfaction, also a Horsehide 
» Worth $1.00. 


field Steel, tempered by our New, 
giving it the smoothest and keenest shaving edge known. 
use it and know it is the best Razor made and we want you 
to find it out by giving it a fair trial. 
The Horsehide Strop, Free with every Razor sold, will keep 
it in perfect condition. 
made of specially prepared Leather and Canvas, 
worth $1.00 Don’t delay. Send coupon at once. Write plainly. 


TRIA 


<.. THIS $1.00 STROP 


rr 


o 





SEND NO MONEY TRY OUR RAZOR FIRST 
SEND US ONLY $1.45, 
Guaranteed to 

Strop Alone 
If you are not pleased, simply return the Razor. 
gCould we make you a fairer offer? 
EXTRA HOLLOW GROUND, 
HAND FORGED from Genuine Shef- 
Process, 
We Free Hones, Fountain Pens, Etc. 


THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEASED, 


and Canvas 


OUR DIXIE RAZOR} 


Secret, Electrical 


This Strop is 2 in. wide, 23 in. 


long, 
and is alone 


DIXIE MFG. C0., Box 5° , Union City, Ga. 
Consolidation of B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & CO., DIXIE DISTRIBUTING CO. 





DIXIE MFG. CO., 


I agree to give it a fair trial, 





Union 


City, Ga. 
Gentlemen:—Send me by 


mail one 


CcCouUuUPron 


THIS 35° SHEFFIELD 
STEEL RAZOR 
FOR 


Ld 4 





GENERAL CATALOGUE Free, | 
with Razor, or on request, giving 
Wholesale Factory Prices on Sew- 
ing Machines, Buggies, Bee-Hives, 
Stoves, Ranges, Watches, Stump 
Pullers, Etc. 


After ordering one of our Ra- 
zors, if your wish, you may, by 
handing out a few cards we will 
send you, Earn a $1.00 Hone, or 
your choice of Fountain Pens, 
Automatic Razor Stroppers, Shot 
Guns, Rifles, Watches, Pocket 
Knives, etc. 














of your DIXIE RAZORS for 10 days’ 
and to send you your special Wholesale Factory Price of $1.45, 
or return the Razor within 10 days. If I keep Razor, I am to have the $1.00 Strop Free. 


wid round 
OD TRIED ccc ceccccncsccccccecccsocncssese Blade or 
iw square 
Peeccccccccccccccccccccccccceccees R FF. D 


FREE TRIAL. 



















THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 

section of North Carolina. ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 

in your mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 

Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N C, 














Cahoon Seed Sower 


“World’s standard broadcast sower for all kinds of 
grain and grass seed. Used instead of expensive 
drills. Saves money and time—increases pro‘Sts. 
Made of steel, iron and brass. Lasts a lifetime. 
Pays for itself—one season. Price $4.00 prepaid 
past of R es—possibly less at your deaglgt’s.” 


DODELL CO.,18 Main St., 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Our Farmers’ 


Edited by T. J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 


Union Page. 








SOCIAL CENTER IMPROVEMENT. 


Why Not Make Your Neighborhood 
a Desirable Place to Live. 





E ARE born at home, we live at 

home, we lay down our lives at 
home; there our domestic joys and 
sorrows come and go; therefore, the 
comfort and economy of home are 
of more intimate, heart-felt and per- 
sonal interest than the public affairs 
of all the nations of the world. The 
community is the home in a larger 
sphere. It is in the community that 
those friendships and personal ties 
are formed, and where our lives are 
most felt. It is in the community 
that we can make our own environ- 
ment. The character of a communi- 
ty is an index to the character of 
those composing it, for the communi- 
ty is a reflection of its composite 
citizenship. My community is, in 
part, what Iam. One man of char- 
acter and force can change the condi- 
tions of a community, provided he 
has the material capable of sensible 
development. All social development 
depends on co-operation, wrought 
through convention and agreement. 


Quality is improved by effort. Im- 
portance is a question of quality. The 
importance of the individual is a 
question of quality. Quality is made 
up of character and availability. 
Everything in the commercial world 
is bought and sold on quality. Prices 
range up and down on quality. Peo- 
ple are employed on quality. Wages 
are guaged on quality. The quality 
of the citizenship of the race deter- 
mines its destiny. Civilization is 
based on quality. 


The individual is the unit of socie- 
ty. The home, the community, the 
nation, and the world follow in the 
scale of influence. Very few things 
bring the people of a community to- 
gether in rural communities for mu- 
tual aid in material development. 
The Farmers’ Union occupies a 
unique position in this field of devel- 
opment. It is in position to perform 
the function of bringing together the 
units of the community for every 
laudable uplift movement and social 
development. If this opportunity is 
neglected it is no credit to the mem- 
bership of the local organization. 


The Farmers’ Union locals have it 
in their power to make the locals the 
social centers and the moving power 
in community improvement. A com- 
munity that cannot rise above lethar- 
gy, indifference, envy, jealousy, strife, 
etc., is a dead community—there is 
no future for it. There is not a 
community in the world that has not 
the opportunity to improve itself, if 
it wants to. There is always another 
problem ahead of the aspiring, am- 
bitious community. There is no such 
thing as coming to the end of accom- 
plishment. The condition of a com- 
munity represents the high-water 
mark of its citizens. A nation is not 
great because of extent of territory, 
showy buildings or leadership, but it 
is great or insignificant as the com- 
munities composing it are strong or 
weak, intelligent or ignorant, noble 
or vicious, progressive or degenerate, 
determined or vacillating, homo- 
geneous or discordant, loyal to prin- 
ciple or traitorous and unscrupulous. 

So the Farmers’ Union is strong or 
weak as the local unions render 
themselves useful to the community 
or drag along, always looking, for 
something to be done for it: Leaning 
never accomplished anything. Look- 
ing for somebody to do something for 
you is to play the fool. A communi- 
ty incapable of doing something for 
itself is incapable of giving orders for 
others. 








What is it that your community 
eee tha ou could get it. to work 


on? Is there no worthy enterprise it 
could engage in? Has it all of those 
things that distinguish an enterpris- 
ing people? Is it composed of model 
farmers? Has it the best stock? Has 
it mutual telephones? Has it the 
best school in the county? Has it 
good roads? Has it the co-operative 
spirit? Has it a public library? Does 
it have splendid literary entertain- 
ments? Does it render the greatest 
possible service to its young folks? 
Is it intensely interested in itself? 
If not, there is a work possible for 
the Farmers’ Union to do and to neg- 
lect it only interprets the standard 
set by the community for itself, of 
which YOU are a member. 

Really, do you CARE? 





THE LESSON OF THE McNAMARA 
CASE FOR THE UNION. 


HE lamentable McNamara case 

offers a pointed lesson to mem- 
bers of the Farmers‘ Union. It is 
the scoundrels within an organiza- 
tion that are its worst foes, not those 
from without. That fact needs to 
be driven home to every member of 
the Farmers’ Union. 

Members of organizations like our 
own are too apt to believe that a man 
is baptized of all sins the moment he 
is initiated. Beause he is affiliated 
with them, many of them cannot con- 
ceive that they can do no wrong. 

We have had, and still have in the 
Farmers’ Union a class that is firmly 
convinced that the entire world is 
arrayed against the Farmers’ Union. 

While it must be admitted that a 


certain percentage are antagonisti¢- — 


to farmers’ organizations, we believe 
that the larger part of society-at- 
large is in sympathy with our pur- 


poses. 
We have scourged many false 
prophets, many ffirebrands, many 


malcontents from without the Farm- 
ers’ Union. We must scourge more, 
until the membership is made up 
wholly of faithful, law-abiding and 
industrious individuals. I make the 
assertion, unqualifiedly, and without 
‘ear of successful contradiction, that 
every farmers’ movement that has 
fallen, in history, owes its collapse 
not to outside but to inside influ- 
ences. Here and there outside foes 
must, of course, be watched for and 
combatted. But if there is no hy- 
pocrisy within, if there is no aligning 
of class against class, no lashing of 
prejudices, and if there is incessant 
watchfulness to distinguish the false 
from the true, to judge by merit, to 
refuse to be beguiled by flattery, no 
outside combination ever devised can 
disintegrate a great popular move- 
ment.—Pres. Charles S. Barrett. 





IS THIS AS IT SHOULD BE? 


HE Nation’s yearly expenditures 
are: 

Wars, past and prospective, $300,- 
000,000. 

Liquors, $1,000,000,000. 

Tobacco, $700,000,000. 

Coffee, $66,000,000. 

Tea, $16;000,000. 

To prosecute crime, $600,000,000. 

Prostitution, $300,000,000. 

The insane number 100,000. 

Divorce increases 30 per cent every 
five years and has reached 90,000, 
or one in 14. 

Killed by accidents, 
injured, 25,000. 

The suicide list is 12,000. 


15,000; the 





The non-union men will judge the 
Union by what they see. They see 
what your local is doing—therefore, 
what? You who are members are 
prone to judge it the same way. When 
a local goes dead, its members are 
prone to feel like it has gone out of 
existence everywhere. 
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= THE MARKETS = 
— — 
= = 
3 ? 
SAVANNAH COTTON. iene) —_ as ot weather — been, 
: rom reqiie ere has been shipment of truck crops 
(Report furnished by W. T. Williams, every day, possibly with one exception. 
Editor The Cotton Record.) The records of the Southern Produce 
GPECA eect Nisa nits haere oes 7 1-8 de eee a tae te a! F gueoa d 400 
Good ordinary .........0.. 7 7-8 ruc armers in the Norfo section, 
F A 9 show that on the 10th of January the fol- 
Low middling ......se.see- 8 1-2 & 1 . 
WIGS ae Bh eis cs sce isk e5t 9 1-4 lowing green stuff was shipped: 4 
Good middling. .......seces 9 3-4 et cf oa at a 246 bbis., at $2.25; 
rere 3: *, oo S., é ol. 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton. .$15.50 To New York—Spinach, 1323 bbls., at 
Cottonseed meal, per ton......... 2t $1.50 to $2.25; kale, 4733 bbls., at 65c to 
Total sales—bal€S ...csscecveccsens 75e. - id 
The market at the close was steady, To Philadelphia—Spinach, 500 bbls., at 
: . c rad I a7 
quotations 1-4c higher than a week ago. $1.50 to $2.25; Kale, 844 bls., at 65c per 
There has been a good demand for. bbl. 
cotton all the week and the market has To Baltimore—Spinach 133 bbls., sold 
ruled firm. Business, however, has been 
more or less interrupted by the very 
inclement weather and also by the_in- 
| creasing searcity of offerings. While 
receipts have continued large, an active 
export movement more than counterbal- 
ances them. An enormous fieet of 
steamers, in port and for early arrival, 
stands ready to take away the cotton as 
fast as it can be carried. 


Extreme cold and heavy ratns all over 
the belt have gone far towards ruining 
the small remnant remaining in the 
fields, and no doubt considerable will be 
abandoned. Such small loss as would 
result would be recompensed by the re- 

? turn of the seed cotton to the soil and 
dl the diminishing of the total crop by 
that number of bales, worth very little, 
but counting as bales just the same. 
Labor troubles still ict as a stumbling 
block in the way of a full demand. 
Just as the Lancashire lockout promises 
settlement, difficuities arise among some 
of the New England mills. The demand 
for manufactured goods is improving, 
especially for foreign countries, but 
trade as a whole is a little slow in work- 


ing up to the hoped for volume. 
The quality of the cotton coming in is 
getting lower and _ lower. While this 


cotton seems to be of fair spinning staple, 
its use involves a greiut waste? ovwins to 
large percentage of loss in weight in 
cleaning. This will tend to reduce 
somewhat the size of the crop so far as 
consumptive availability is concerned. 
* On the whole, if the trade should not’ be 









chilled by the threat of another big 
planting this spring, there is every 
prospect of a good steady market for 
the balance of the season. 


RICHMOND LIVE STOCK MARKET 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, 
Manager. Union Stock Yards, Rich- 
Rr, 
























mond, 
Week ending, Jan. 15, 1912. 
Steers, best, per cwt...... $ 6.00 to $ 6.50 
medium to good, per ewt 5. 5.75 
common to fair, per cwt 4. 5.00 
Heifers, best, per cwt.... 5.§ 6.00 
medium to good, per cwt 4 5.25 
common to fair, per cwt 3.75 to 4.25 
Cows. best, per cwt...... 4.50 to 5.00 
medium to good, per cwt 3.75 to 4.25 
common to fair, per cwt 2.50 to 3.00 
Oxen, per CWt......eseee 4.00 to 5.25 
Bulls, per cwt .....ee- -- 3.75 to 4.25 
Calves, extra, per cwt..... 7.50 to 8.00 
medium, per cwt......- 5.00 to 6.50 
Dairy cows, per head .... 25.00 to 60.00 
Hogs, best, per cwt....... 6.75 to 6.80 
good, per Cwt.....eeeeee 6.50 to 6.75 
sows and stags, per cwt 5.00 to 6.00 
Sheep, best, per cwt...... 3.50 to 4.50 
common to fair, per cwt 2.50 to 3.50 
lambs, per cWt.......-- 4.50 to 6.50 
| NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
New York, Jan. 15, 1912. 


Potatoes, $3.50@3.75 per bbl.; bulk, per 








180 Ibs., $3.25@3.50. Sweets, per basket, 
$1.25@1.75. White onions, $2.00@2.50 
per crate; red, $2.75@3.00 per bag; yel- 
low, $2.25@2.75 per 100 Ib. bag. Cabe- 
bage, white, per ton, $14.00@15.00; red, 
$23.00@25.00. Brussels sprouts, per qt., 
7@12c. Beans, Florida wax, per basket, 
$1.00@3.00. Carrots, per bbl. $1.25@ 
1.50. Chicory, $1.50@3.00 per bbl. Ceiery, 
$2.00@4.00 per case. Eggplants, $1.50@ 
1.75 per box. Cauliflower. 75@1.25 per 
box. Endive, per Ib., 12@15c. Escarol, 
$2.00@4.00 per bbl. Horseradish, $3.50@ 
4.00 per 100 Ibs.; Kale, 50@75c_ per bbl. 
Kohlrabi, per 100 bunches, $5.00@5.50. 
Lettuce, $1.00@3.00 per basket. Okra, 
$1.56@2.25 per 6 basket carrier. Oyster- 
plant. $4.00@4.50 per 100 bunches. Peas, 


$2.00@3.00 per basket. Peppers, $2.00@ 
2.25 per box. Parsnips, $1.50 per bbl. 
Parsley, plain, per bbl., $7.00@9.00. _Ro- 


maine, per basket, $1.50@2.00. | Shallots, 





per 100 bunches, $3.00. Spinach, $1.00@ 
2.00 per bbl. Squash, $1.50@2.00 per bbl. 
Turnips, 80c@$1.00 for rutabagas; white, 
$1.00@1.50. Tomatoes, $2.00@2.50 per 
carrier. Watercress, $2.00@2.25 per 100 
bunches. ‘ 

Apples, $2.00@4.00 per bbl.—a__ fair 
average being $3.25. Pears, $1.00@2.50 
per bbl. for Keiffers. 


Eggs in wide range from 28@40c. But- 
ter, 35@41c—latter for creamery specials. 

Wheat, $1.00 3-8. 

Corn, 70 1-2c. 

Oats, 55c. 





NORFOLK TRUCK. 
(Reported by A. Jeffers.) 










January has been a_regular winter 
month indeed for the Norfolk trucking 
section. It has been snow, sleet, ice, 


cold rain, and general freezing weather. 





Up to the present time, however, there 
has been but slight damage from the cold 
excepting the bursting of city water 


pipes, and damage to shinping by fierce 
westerly gales. The truck was covered 
with a blanket of snow at the lowest 
drop of the thermometer, and. escaped 
damage. 






| 


at $1.50 to $2.00; kale 441 bbls., sold at 75c 


to 85c. 

To Washington—Spinach, 29 bbls. and 
kale 539 bbls. 

This foots up almost 10,000 barrels 
shipped in one day, even when the 
weather was very unfavorable. With 
prices hovering around $2 a bbl. for 
spinach and $1 for kale, these craps pay 
very well indeed. If no serious -accident 


happens, there is a round million bbls. of 


greens to go to market during the next 

90 days from the Norfolk section, 
RICHMOND TOBACCO. 

(Reported by FE. K. Victor & Co., Leaf 


Tobacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Receipts this week have been some- 
what on a larger scale as the weather has 
moderated and the snow is gone. The 
roads are, however, in rather bad condi- 
tion and we do not look for any extra 
large receipts this coming week. We had 
several fairly good sales of Burley tobac- 
co which sold at former prices. Tobaccos 
up to 4e, which are very common, look 
comparatively cheap, while any tobacco 
with color is bringing high prices. 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO NOTES. 


The weather for the _past week has 
been very unfavorable for transactions in 


the leaf tobacco trade. All reports from 
the interior markets have been to the 
effect .that. receipts of the weed have 


been small_and that the sales have been 
light. In spite of this, however, quite a 
a considerable amount of business was 
done by the Richmond package dealers 
during the past week. Farmers who sell 
their tobacco on the Richmond market, 
were not able to take advantage of the 
good prices prevailing, and offer their 
leaf, owing to the fact that bad roads 
aid worse weather prevented them from 
getting to town. However, about a quar- 
ter of a million pounds” of sun-cured 
wot outside figures. In ad- 

- Sun-cured, 115,000 
Sonday at 







stock was §$ 
diiton to the sale! 
pounds of Burley was sold on 3 
one warehouse. 

The sales were light on 
market, owing to very cold weather and 
much snow on the roads. All grades 
brought the top notch price. 

At Danville a full force of buyers was 
on the market’ and the competition was 
very keen, especially on the cigarette 
grades, which are higher than they have 
been for many years. The trade in re- 
dried goods was very actives and quite 
a lot of tobacco of this grade changed 
hands. 

a. 2. 


the Lynchburg 


BELL. 





COMING FARMERS’ MEETINGS. 
Texas Land Exposition, Houston, Tex., 
January 15-28. ; 
Tennessee Horticultural Society, Nash- 


ville, Tenn., January 25, 1912; Secretary 
and Treasurer, C. A. Keffer, Knoxville. 
Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association. 


Nashville, January 26, 1912; Secretary and 
Treasurer, G. M._ Bentley, Knoxville. 
Tennessee Bee Keepers, Nashville, Jan- 


uary 2, 1912; Secretary and Treasurer, 
J. M. Buchanan, Franklin. 

Alabama Horticultural Society, Jasper, 
January 25-27. F. Williams, Auburn, 
Secretary. 

Texas Swine Breeders’ Association, 
Athens, Texas, Jan. 26 and 27. An ex- 
cellent program has been prepared. 


Alabama Livestock Association, Mont- 
gomery, February 7-8. Dan T. Gray, 
Auburn, Secretary. 

American Berkshire Congress, Mem- 


phis, Tenn., 
February 15. 


——— 


February 138. Annual sale 








Some Facts About Shakespeare. 


Richard Le Gallienne, the poet, said at 
a dinner: 

“Literary disputes are interesting if 
properly conducted. Too many of them, 
however, are suggestive of the Shakes- 
pearean dispute in _ Tin Can. 

“Professor Bill Billus of the Tin Can 
Dancing Academy delivered a lecture in 
the Lone Hand saloon, and in the course 
of his argument recited ‘fhe boy stood on 
the burning deck,’ a gem, he declared, 
from Shakespeare’s ‘Othello.’ 

“But an interrupter rose and strode for- 
ward. 

““T am a Boston gent,’ said the inter- 
rupter, ‘and I certify that no Shakespeare 
never wrote that piece.’ 

“ <Priend,’ said Professor Billus, gently, 
*I can convince you that he done so.’ 

** ‘Convince away,’ 
skeptically. 

“So Professor Billus led off with his 
right foot, and followed up the argument 
with a brass cuspidor, falling, in the sub- 
sequent clinch, on top. 

“ ‘Who writ the piece?’ he shouted, as 
he pummeled his opponent steadily. 

‘“‘ Shakespeare,’ the Bostonian answered, 
in smothered tones from beneath. 


said the Bostonian, 


“‘*Are you sure?’ asked the professor. 
“Dead sure,’ was the reply. ‘I seen 
him do it.’’’—Washington Star. 


I think The Progressive Farmer is the 
best paper ever_read for a, farmer.— 
Edw, , Winston-Salem, JX 












Diversified 
Planter 


Diversified Farming 


Our wisest and most successful men recommend diversified farming. They are 
right, but if a man thinks he can make money by simply planting a great many 
crops he will besorely disappointed. He will succeed in proportion as he becomes 
expert in raising each crop he plants. 


Just so, a Combination Planter is the kind to buy and the kind touse. It costs 
less than the separate machines, and it requires less trouble and less storage 
room to take care of it, but a combination planter might plant most everything 
after a fashion and yet not be worth hauling to your farm. If it is often getting 
out of fix, you will soon lose time enough to pay for a first class planter. If it 
wears out quickly you lose money. 

There are none of these defects in the Cole Planter. 


It is simple, strong, 
lasts a long time, and is easy to run. 


The Cole plants in just the right way Cot- 
ton, Corn, Peas, Beans, Peanuts, Soja Beans, Velvet Beans, Sorghum, Cantaloupes 
and Watermelons. The Cole plants each one of these crops just as well as if it 
had been made specially for the crop. In fact, there is a special plate for each 
kind of seed, and then you can fertilize as you plant, thereby saving much labor. 
The Cole has all the necessary adjustments for number of seed in the hill, the 


distance apart and the depth. All changes and adjustments are simple and easy 
for any farm hand. 


There are a number of good planters on the market, but the best of them is 
Phot equarrosae Gale. It will pay you to throw any of them away and buy the 
Cole. You will make money by doing it. 


Cotton is selling too low now and we hope for better prices. If we farmers 
will diversify and raise all the food used on our farms, cotton will certainly bring 
higher prices next fall. But whether cotton is high or low there will be more 
Cole Planters sold next spring than ever before. The Cole is a labor saver and a 
money maker for the farmer. When prices are low you need that kind of planter 


worse than any other time. 


Place your order early. We are making more planters this season then ever 


before, but there will not be half enough to supply the wide awake farmers who 
are going to want Cole Planters this spring. 


Write for free catalogue and name of merchant who will guarantee Cole 


The Cole Mig. Co., 
Box 300. =< =2- “t- Charlotte, N. C. 


GANTT’S-ALL IN ONE PLOW 


Is Rightly Named 


















It is strictly a first 
class Steel Beam Plow, 
with detachable turner. 
Can be changed in a mo- 
ment’s time from a turn plow 
to acultivating plow, using the 
different size steel points, 
shovels, sweeps, scrapes, mid- kinds of plowing for the 
dle-breakers, sub-soilers, ete. entire year. 
Call on merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, etc., or write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Macon, Ga. 


 eantt Cotton Planter, Best On Earth 


Force feed, strongly made, steel a 
beams and best steel springs. 


At a glance, you can see 


the only plow that you will 
need to do any and all 











The Gantt 
patent cotton 
planters and 
guano distributers 



















that the ALL IN ONE is™ 

















They are used in all the cotton trethe best imple- 
growing States, and acknowl- : y EY Sees ever ut onthe 
edged to be the best Cotton Pa pS A market,  Satisface 
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é no other maker can give; 
\ start—when you start—while you are hatching—how to make 



















POULTRY PROFITS 
esis yuuee ERT 


VERY farm can well support, a? low cost its flock of chickens. And poultry 
KE raising, r7g¢htly done, will net you a big satisfactory crop of dollars. 
But chicken raising demands the right tools—just as much as any other 
form of farm work. We want to tell you about the right toolsmwhy they are 
best—and how you can make the most money w ith chickens on y our farm. e — 
—Cyphers Company’s “Poultry Growers’ Guide 
Get Our Big Free Book: for 1512. ” Itcontains 244 pages, including eight 
chapters of just the kind of information you need—fractical zdeas ¢ and facts from men who know. 
Study for a few moments the following chapter headings—they are right to_the point, are rich 
with profitable information: 
I.—How to Get Twice as Many Eggs from the Same Number of Hens. II.—The 200-Egg Per 
Year Hen—How to Produce Her. III.—Large Sized Eggs in Demand as Well as Lots of 
Them. IV.—Mating and Feeding of Fowls to Get Fertile Eggs. V.—Selection and Care of 
Eggs for Successful Hatching. VI.—! roper Care of Fowls and Chicks with Least Amount of 
Work. VII.—How to Brood Chicks Properly at the Lowest Cost. VIII.—Premium-Price Table 
Poultry and How to Produce it. This big book also describes in full 


Cyph ers Incubators 







































~ vl ues 





and Brooders 


—and explains why they are used by more leading fanciers, by more large poultry plants, by 
more state agricultural schools and Government Experiment Stations than all other_makes 
‘combined. It tells why they are the greatest money makers for the farmer—and proves it by 
letters from hundreds of successful poultry raisers in all parts of the country. 


Cyphers Company ae 


=—which is fully explained in this book—means that we extend to our customers 
the kind of help that insures for them the best results—tbat we co-operate with 
‘them by means of personal letters, bulletin service, leaflets, egg record cards, 
incubation charts, etc.,—in meeting their problems as they arise. We are 
spending thousands of dollars in this work and it is absolutely free to all 
our customers. 
—now—for our free “Poultry Growers’ Guide for 1912.” 
Write Today 244 pages, weighs a pound and it’s free, postpaid to any 
address. It should be worth many dollars to you. 


Cyphers Incubator Co., Dept. 157 
“ee and Home Offices, Buffalo, N. Y. 
N. ¥. Boston, Mass. Chicago, IM. 
AP hain lay Street 12-14 Canal Street 340 N. Clark Street 
<ansas City Oakland, Cal. London, England. 
317-319 Bouthwest i Bivd. 1569 Broadway. 121-123 Finsbury Pavement, 


New Yor' 





l’ll SHOW You How to Make 
Biggest Profits 


I won’t drop you as soon as you buy one 
of my incubators or brooders. I'll show 
you how to make the most money at least 
cost. I'll send you my famous 
—including persona) at- 
Poultry Lessons Free tention REA perp that 
lessons before you buy—before you 





the biggest hatchesand raise biggest broods, 


SUCCESSFUL INcuBATORS ana 


BROODER 

are making biggest profits for others, everywhere, in tas climate. 
Gilcrest won'tlet you go wrong with his machines 

Send Your Name to Gilcrest for facts about Gilcrest’s World's Best 
Incubators and the way he helps to make you most ‘‘successful’’ with 
them. Address, personally, 1.S, GILCREST, Pres. & Gen. Mer, - 


UES MOINES INCUBATOR c0., 379 Second Street, DES MOINES, IOWA 


NOTE—«Proper Care of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys”—Sent for 10 cents 


NOW ae: a oe a: B | 











Johnson Has a Book 
All Ready To Mail To You 


Why not send postal card to Johnson, the Ine 
cubator Man of Clay Contech » and a 
g; Of the latest issue of his wonderful incubator cate 
alog. Itis different from all other poultry books 
—it is written by Johnson himself, who has had 
17 years experience in manufacturing more incue 
bators than any other 5 makers in the world-= 
325,000 already sold and inthe hands of successful 
users. Johnson writes the book himself—it 
is bigger than the ordinary book—out 
of the ordinary. Has 300 photo- 
— together with valuable information 
or the poultry raiser. Johnson knows 
how to makea machine that everybody 
can have a big success with—that ace 
counts for his tremendous sales of 
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it. ordered together. 380 Days ee 
ar Guarantee. Order Pai 
tact -Znoney back if not sat- 


Incubator is Calif. Seat of 













Old paieniccs covered wits Galvan- Reckies 
ized iron, triple walls, copper 
Trusty Incubators = PR 
Let Johnson's orun. Brooder with 


wire yard, 
made. Order 
adv. Catalogue "Free 
§ronclad Incubator Co. 
Box101 Racine, Wis. (3) 


325,000 Satisfied 
customers be the Bix 
guide to your suc- 
cess—write for his 
book—let him tell 
you how much less 
than $10 he will sell 
an Old Trusty. 



























@: BUYS 35, ; 


Biggest incubator ever sold at 
the serie nee hundreds ef 
dead elr eelis—well made, 
has cold rolled copper tank, 
hot water heat, double disc reg- 
ulator, deep nursery, high legs, 
tester, safetylamp. Special price$7.35. Incubatorand 
Brooder together $9.85. Freight prepaid East of Rockies. 
a K FREE. Order direct from this ad—our 

Buy Back Guarantee"’ protects you. If you want 
details of this great Incu- 
ator offer, send without 


MAKE BIG MONEY. 


With STAHL'S css 


IN CU BATOR 
OU don’t need experi- 
ence. My 35 years’ ex- 
Y perience, andSTAHL’'S 
EXCEL: 


S1OR,the most 
efficient and most economi- 





double cry egg 




































cal incubator you can buy at delay for our big book 
any price, assure your suc- “*Progressive Method’’. 
cess. Hundreds of men a ant 

women are making $1,000 to Progressive Incubater Co, 
$5,000 per year extra and easily with STAHL’S Box 131 Racine, Wis. 

















CELSIOR 












hatches the Leplaorg possible percentage 
of eggs and is mosi to operate 
Send Today tee My FREE BOOK 
“Raising Poultry for Pleasure and Profit.” 
Explains why STAHL’S EXCELSIOR with its 
many exclusive features is the one you want. 


Geo. H. Stahl, 458 Oak St., Quiney, Ill. 





1877-1912 
ag 


This Month Jim Rohan’s 
POULTRY BULLETIN 


tells the latest facts of the year 
on how you can make the most 
























money raising chickens. Get it. 
Send your name on a postal. 
Get the real World’s Champion- 
ship Facts from Jim Rohan, 
Pres., Belle City Incubator Co, 


-55 Buys Best 
140-Eg¢ Incubator 


eeetocemes —_ over;best copper 
f- 9 


together 


oe Hatch-maae the 


tp famacovernment 


Tasebath 
having every featu Wa 
recommended by Government 
experts in their official r 
Bulletin No. 236—double walle with 
{\ sere sir apace. cleartop, double doors, deep 
nureery an dchick tray, etc. Biggesthatches, 
easiest and cheapest to run. 


if ce da free trial, tr freigh 
is A chicks aed cee 


- Wo Write today. SURE H 
vt BATCH INCUBATOR CO., Ai} 
a) oes. 88 »Fremoat, Neb. Multi 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

















THE POULTRY YARD 

















TRAP NESTS ARE EASILY MADE. 


HE box shown is made of %xl- 
inch strips with about one inch 
space between. In the rear of the 
box the nest is made; some six or 
eight inches from the bottom; in 
front of nests is a 1x2, hinged at 
“A”. The end of rod 2 rests on rod 
1, which is pivoted at ‘“‘B’’, long end 
to the front. Door should be hinged 
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so as to fall to when set free. Door 
opens on inside of box, position 


shown by dotted lines. When the 
hen enters box in getting on nest 
she will always fly up on rod 2; this 
raises front end of rod 1 and sets the 
door free. 

These boxes are often made dou- 
ble, that is, several partition walls 
built in the same frame. Length, 3 
feet, width, 1144 or 2, and height, 
about 2. 

Door can be made in top of box 
for taking out the hen. 

UNCLE JO. 





WE NEED MORE HENS BRED TO 
LAY. 


ly a matter of taste. The ma 
point to be considered is, has th 
owner from whom you expect to buyg 
bred his chickens to lay or has he 
bred solely with referers: ea 


x ve to exuibit- 
ing them in-’hc show pen. Any pure 


ea will produce eggs if they have 
a laying ancestry. 

The writer is of the opinion that 
too much stress is being placed upon 
shape, correctness of the color of the 
bird’s plumage, its bill and its wing, 
etc., rather than the egg record that 
the hen has. She could have the 
points of the famous Peggy and yet 
lay no more eggs than the commonest 
iseal ‘on the average farm, and yet 

Bg bring a top-notch price, 
om to a poultry fancier. 

If we had more breeders who were 
trap-nesting their birds and could 
sell chickens as cows are sold, on 
what they produce, rather than their 
good looks, it would mean that the 
poultry industry had taken a new 
turn and many fowls would be pro- 
duced which would put the balance 
on the right side of the ledger and 
fewer birds would be raised to exhib- 
it in the poultry show that graded on 
looks rather than on results in eggs. 

J. K. MORRISON. 
4* Grenada, Miss. 
: 





SOME HINTS FOR THE BEGINNER. 


EAD every good article you can 
find on the subject of poultry, 
and mentally digest the same. Sub- 
scribe for at least one good poultry 
journal. 
* & 

Decide upon the branch of the 
work you intend to pursue, then buy 
your stock or eggs accordingly. For 
aw all-purpose fowl, the American 
class is considered the best, and we 
have found them to be so. 

* * &* 
o not expect to get high-scoring 
ibition fowls for the price good 
tility breeders are worth. They 
on’t sell that we. 
* * 

When writing an advertiser, state 
whether you intend to raise for only 
utility purposes, or whether you in- 
tend to combine the fancy with the 
utility. This will greatly aid breed- 
ers in pricing inquirers the kind of 








7 


S TO selecting a breed, it is large-] 


stock and eggs they need for their 


purpose, and will be a saving of 
time for both parties. 
* * * 


If going into the poultry business, 
for fancy fowls and eggs, secure the 
very best stock or eggs that the mar- 
ket affords. An advantage in buy- 
ing eggs: the buyer stands equal 
chance with the old breeder of get- 
ting best birds, for almost every 
breeder saves his choicest fowls for 
his own breeders, at least through a 
season. Invest in at least three sit- 
tings of eggs, if going in for the 
fancy market; then the utility fowls 
rcay be sold off, and a pen of fine 
breeders saved for the first laying 
season, thus enabling the beginner to 
realize much more from the sale of 
eggs his first season, than if only a 
few choice birds are raised, all their 
eggs thus being required for raising 
his own flock, and a third season 
must be waited for to put eggs on 
the market. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON. 











» 125 Egg Incubator 
5 a be Brooder Sor’ 10 













Wisconsin incubator 
Boxrl14 Racine, Wis. 


MAKE YOUR HENS PAY 


| Our two BIG FREE BOOKS tell YOU how. OUR New 








1912 Hatcher and Brooders will give you stronger chickens 
and will save half the cost. Write for FREE BOOKS today 
and we will tell you 
how to MAKE 
your poultry pay 
better than the rest 






Cycle Hateher 
Company, 
124 Lehigh Ave, 
Elmira, N. Ye 











Yoder’s Winning White 
Orpingtons 


Won again at Guilford Poultry Show, Greensboro, N.! 
1911. 2nd Cock, 2nd Hen; 1st, 2nd, 3rd Pullet; 1st = 
Silver cup, Best pen Orpingtons—only six birds shown. 


Eggs For Hatching. 


Utility Pen, $2 per 15. gg Matings, $5 per 15. - 
tra Special Mating, $10 per 1 ore = 


EDGAR D. YODER, Hickory, N. C. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


and Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for sale. Turkeys from 
blue ribbon winners on both sides, national strain, large 
pe rich plumage, pe farm-raised birds. Toms 
$4.50 to $5; hens $3. hompson’s B. P. Rock Ring- 
lets, large size, beautifully pared: fine layers. 
els, $1.50, $2; hen S, $1.25, $1.50, "Eves, $1, 15; $1.50, 30. 
Mammoth Pekin ducks, $1.25; drakes, $1.50 Orders 
promptly filled. 


MRS. R. E. WILHOIT, 


Somerset, - ° a - * 





Virginia. 





Turkeys, ee span: 
moth Bronze Turkeys; 
Weight of toms 30 lbs.; 
hens in proportion. 

For particulars write. 


TERRENCE V. BONE, 
Route 3, - 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


A fine lot to select from. Also a number 
of Langshans, ocks, and White 
Wyandottes cheap to make room. Can 
furnish eggs from ‘‘Fishel’’ strain R. C. 
White Wyandottes. Afew good pullets 
and cockerels for sale. Also eggs from E. 
B. Thompson strain B. P. Rocks in season. 


MISS ONA WATERS 
Routei, - - Lebanon, Tenn. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
I.Games'and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian gana Duck Eggs, $1.50 fori11. Send for fol- 
der. It’s fre 
Exhibited ‘0 ‘birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 





Tenn. 

















PRIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
pone Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
an guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Chatiotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 


PURE BRED WHITE HOL- 
LAND TURKEYS 


For prices and full particulars address. 


Samuel P. Weodcock, Salisbury, Maryland 














(Other Poultry Ads on page 27.) 
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Make Your $5,000 
Farm Worth $25,000 


It takes good management and sary 
acres to produce $1,000 net from grain 
ind stock. Good management on only 
a few acres will produce $1,000 net 
growing fruit. A fruit farm of the same 

2 as a grain farm, with the same 
sunt of work, will yield $5,000 where 
1e grain farm yields $1,000 and will be 
worth five times as much when offered 
for sale. 

With modern methods you can pro- 
duce large crops of perfect fruit every 
year. You can sell this fruit for at least 
three times the produciug cost. If you 
have ambition, energy, and sufficient 
capital, you are safe in planting an or- 
chard. If you £Axz°w how, so much the 
better; if not, don’t let that hinder you 
—we'll tell you. 


**How to Grow and 
Market Fruit’? 


A book that explains what is needed, 
why it’s needed, and how to do it. | 
Nearly 150 pages ; 90 pictures that s 
how. Free to customers who buy §5 
worth or more of trees. To others so 
cents, rebated on first $5 order, 

Our live ror2 catalog, ready in Feb- 
ruary, sent free. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES 
Market Ave., Berlin, Maryland 


Valuable Farms for Sale 



























Sj CABBAGE 
AETING KG 


) GENUINE 
FROST PROOF 


Plants, for shipment Nov. Ist through April. 
These plants are grown in open fields on ous 
farms at ALBANY, GA., and GREENVILLE, 


5. C., from strictly LONG ISLAND growa seed. 
We ship promptfy, guarantee count and good 


Strong plants, free from disease. 
OR YOUR MONEY RETURNED, 
VARIETIES: Early Jersey Wakefield, Chas. Wake 
field, Succession, Surehead, and Flat Dutch, 
PRICES: 500 for 75¢ (smallest order}, 1,000 to 
4,000 at $1.25; 6,000 to 9,000 at $1.00; 10,000 and 


over at 90c. Special) prices on larger lots. Cash 
with each order, 


PIEDMONT PLANT COMPANY 


Albany, Ga., (Headquarters) and Greenville, S.C. 


SATISFACTION 











Cabbage, Lettuce, Celery, Parsley and Tomato Plants. 
_ Cabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Flat Dutch and Drumhead, hardily 
grown, from Long Island seed. Improved Big Boston 
Lettuce, $1.15 per 1,000; in 5,000 lots and over, 9c per 
1,000, packe e, f. o. b. Norfolk. if you are anticipating, 
planting celery and tomato plants, now is the time ta 
send in your order, as there is a brisk demand for plants. 
We have alarge acreage devoted to growing of plants 
for large and small truckers, cultivating 200 acres our- 
selves. 

FOX HALL FARM, a 
Route 2, NORFOLK, VA. 


FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 
Don’t be foolish and order your cabbage plants 
without first getting our Wholesale Prices on 
our guaranteed plants from the famous cabbage 
plant section. We guarantee everything. Don’t 
delay, write us today. 
RIVERS WHOLESALE PLANT CO., 
‘Box 25, 
CAN 


TREE SALESMEN &%,, 


FROM $200.00 TO $300.00 PER MONTH SELLING OUR 
GUARANTEED PECAN TREES. 

Satsuma orange, figs and other fruit and orna 
mental trees and plants. Salesmen’s outfits free 
to responsible parties. Special inducements to 
dealers. Largest nurseries and most complete 
stock in the south. Address, The Griffing Bros. 
Co., Jacksonville. Fla., or Port Arthur, Texas. 





Wholesale Plant Growers, 





ong 
Meggetts, S. C. 








Plant Pecan Trees Now. 
We have some choice stock of Mane/ 
tura, Stuart, VanDeman, Schliey;,\ 





Appomattox and Moneymaker, 
both Northern and Southern grown. 
£ ~ am J “c 


Write ut 


mis the grub stage of the moths, 
“Land hovering around the light so 


dipping so frequently into the butter 


HOW TO FIGHT CUT-WORMS. 


There is No Sure Plan, but Several 
one who has had 


Things May Help. 
A all in the 


LMOST every 

any experience at 
growing of field or garden crops has 
had at least some slight acquaint- 
ance with cut-worms. Sometimes, 
for a number of years in succession, 
they attack the same fields; and, 
where proper precav’’ons are not 
taken, often from a halt to two-thirds 
of the stand of the crop is destroyed. 
The only remedy, under such condi- 
tions is to re-plant; and re-planting, 
as a practice, is a last resort, and 
often produces poor results. 
The time to get rid of the cut- 
worms is before the crop is ever 
planted: in the early spring, or, bet- 
ter even, in the fall. The cut-worm 


jknown commonly as ‘‘candle flies,’’ 
apundantly on summer nights and 


dish. The eggs of these are laid 
somewhat after mid-summer on 
leaves, stones, or any vegetation 
about the fields they are infesting. 
These hatch out into grubs which 
feed until cold weather comes on, and 
then hollowing out a cavity down in 
the soil, pass the winter with very 
little injury from the cold. Thus the 
first step in their control is to turn 
the vegetation on the fields affected 
as early as possible in the fall, in 
this way cutting off the food supply 
of the young worms, and killing them 
by so doing. 
When the warmer weather of spring 
arouses the half-grown worms from 
tueir sluggish condition, it is to find a 
very limited amount of food for such 
hungry individuals, and the stand of 
cotton or corn is soon destroyed in 
satisfying the ravenous appetites of 
these forms. The thorough breaking 
of the land preparatory to planting 
does much towards destroying them. 
However, in many cases this is not 
effective, and in land infested last 
year, even more precautions are ad- 
-visable. About the time of planting, 
succulent vegetation, preferably clo- 
vers, cut and dipped in a solution of 
Paris green (one pound to 50 gallons 
of water) should be scattered over 
this area rather lightly, and late in 
the afternoon. The cut-worm, which 
remains just underneath the ground 
during the day, will come out at 
night to feed, and filling its starving 
pody on this poisoned vegetation is 
killed. Re 
Under infested conditions, it is ad- 
visable to delay the chopping of cots 
ton or thinning of the corn as late as 


possible. Two or three times thie or-/ 
dimary thickness in the meses ye 
a. affords a better chance for a 
stand to remain. Rapid shallow cul- 
tivation disturbs the worm in their 
work, and in lieu of more effective 
measures, often materially lessens the 
injury of these forms. The safest and 
most permanent control, however, 
<omes from a well-ordered rotation ‘of 
cyeps involving deep fall-plowing and 











Trees. Free on Foaueal. 
ARROWFIELD NURSERIES 
PEACH 
APPLE TREES 2 Cents and Up. 
STAWBERRY PLANTS, SILV 
‘ton eee Cherry, Grape Vines, ete. Cal- 
- Write for FREE Catalogue. 
ne Nursery Company 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


» Box P, Petersburg, Va. 





ER MAPLE TREES 








SWEET POTATO SLIP Mets. alties”’ or “nov- 
lam headquarte f ; Ss found a list of “spemmpeed Den’t de- 
Yam Slips. My "londie Florida Grown Pumpkin | elties” of vy j 

+ My leading potato produced ‘thie egetable gour main crops. 


S€ason 756 bus 
‘ ushels per acre. Pri 
mon stoe acre. Price s; > oe 
10n stock. Write fer booklet. Pe oe 


J. R. DAVIS, - Bartow, Fla. 


SMALL FRUITS 


I grow Strawberry, Raspber. 
nee and other gmail gp ELF sc 
— Vines, Shrubbery, Privet ete, 
y FREE Catalogue tella the truth 
about them, and the Prices quoted are c 
ae g00d stock, true to name, Write 

°% W.F. ALLEN 
121 Market Streci, b 
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TURN YOUR RUN-DOWN OLD 
ORCHARD INTOA MONEYS 


Apples and other fruits pay big profits—$150 to 

$500 and more per acre when grown right. It will pay YoU 
to get into’the fruit business. But you needn’t wait for prof- 
its from the new trees. Make over your old orchard A, 4 
right now, putting it into shape to bear real paying %&\ } 
erops all the time the young trees are coming on. Buya 


SPRAY PUMP > 


and clean up the trees first; then prune and fertilize. You'll get 
QUALITY fruit—the kind you can sell for $6 and $8 a barrel, 
when ‘‘culls” are begging a market at $1.50 and $2. Don’t 
leave this for your neighbor to do; your orchard is just as 
g as his, or better, and the profits are there, wait- 


LET US SEND OUR BOOK TELLING HOW 
YOU CAN RENEW YOUR ORCHARD 


“How the Old Orchard Paid,’ tells how a 

Pennsylvania farmer made money from a 
an unproductive old orchard. 
Pumps are honestly built, do thorough work, last a long 
time. Buy of your dealer, of write us. Refuse substitutes. 


The Deming Company, 270 Success Bldg., Salem, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Pumps tor All Uses. Agents Everywhere 
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Deming Spray Ee 
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STANDARD 
Spray Pump 


PRAYS the tallest fruit tree 
S from the ground. Does the 
workin halfthetime. Sprays 
whitewash and cattle ‘‘dip.” 
Used with bucket, barrel or knap- 


sack. Always ready. Made of brass. 
Nothing to wear out or make trouble. 
Warranted for Five Years 
Write for special offer or send 
$4.00. Expressage prepaid. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
The Standard Stamping Co. 
532 Main Street eatin a g OHIO 





THERE’S BIG MONEY IN 
“FIGS AND PERSIMMONS 


$200 an acre net profit 30 months from plant- 
ing isa small return from Fig cuiture, Properly 
handled, Japanese Persimmons pay nearly as well 
and will thrive on land too poor for other fruits. 
Celestial Fiys—the sweet, health-giving, self-pre- 
serviny, violet-yellow Figs, the kind you eat without 
peeling—are the business Figs, They are fine fillers 
in citrus fruit groves, even a good way north. 
3 In foreign countries Figs and Persimmons are as 
common as oranges and apples in America. The 
™ millions of foreigners who come here demand 
them, and are fast teaching 
8 Americans to eat them. 
Our trees rec sc fi 
A training and ¢ 
rt 





FREE from enemies. 
Our new catalog free, f 
Summit Nurseries 
Dept. 22 
Monticelio, Florida 

















(Grow Fecane. test 
| Profitable of Nuts 


AN] over this country and abroad, Pecans dre in 
| wing demand as an article of food. Trees can 
be pianted nearly anywhere and will bear abun- 
||dant crops when well started. 
, Buy from Glen Saint Mary and Save Money 
Je have been in the Pecan business from its 
i South — growing 
both trees and nuts. When you 
buy our trees you get the benefit 
of our long experience. 
Fine Catalogue FREE 
What you need to know about 
trees for the South: Citrus fruits, 























Rose Avenue 
Glen Saint Mary,Fla. 





BRANR..!’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 
ONLY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected... Kept pure 
orty years. o other variety 
IN UNITED STATES pening on plantation of 1500 
acres. Pure seed impossible where different kinds 
are grown. 1oz. 15c—2 0z. 25c—40z. 40e—4 lb. 600 
1 lb. $1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order. Send for Seed 
Annual. Manual on melon culture with all orders. 


M. I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia County, Georgia 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to 















Salisbury, ma.) | { 





horoughly tested out. 


do what they promise. 








IN ADVANCE. Nobank deposit. 
Lowest prices. We pay freight and 
guarantee Sprayers five years. 





ea ie 
The Hurst Orchard 


rayer 

doubles your crop. IF SPRAYS ANYTHING — 
otatoes, vineyards, truck, etc. High press- 
asy to operate. Cheap in price, light, strong, 
and durable. BRASS valves, plunger, stra , etc, 
HURST HORSE-POWER SPRAYER for orchards, 
vineyards, potatoes, etc. “No tree 2 
too high, no field too big for this 1 
king of sprayers.” All HURST 
eprayers sold on same liberal No- 
money-in-advance pian. Write 

to-day for our FREE Sprayin 

Guide, Catalogue an 
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in each locality. } 
H.L. Hurst Mfg. Co. i 
272 NorthSt., Canton, O. 














Only Way to Kill 
Boll Worm and Army Worm 
Spray four rows at once, fast as a g== 

horse can walk, with the Watson 
Throws fine § 





make ali kinds of sprayers 
for ali uses. Spraying Cal- 
endar and Direc- 

tions, free—the | 
proper mix- 
tures, when 
and how to 
spray, etc AK 
Ask for free catalog.” ~ 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
109 Eleventh St., Elmira, N.Y. 














Sent for $ 


Write for Stahl 
Sprayer Catalog- 
and Treatise on 
“Orchard Enemies."* 


Select any Stahl Barrel 
Sprayer. Send $3 and we 
will ship outfit. Examine 
it. If O. K., pay balance. 


Try it 10 days—if not satis- 
factory, send it back and 7 
wewillrefund your money. Fz 
All Sprayers at bargain 
prices. Write today, (36) 


Wm. Stahl Sprayer Co. 
Boz 892 Quincy, Ill. 


SPRAY FRUITS AND 


FIELD CROPS 
and do whitewashing in most effectual, economical, 
rapid way. Satisfaction guaranteed. ROWN'S 


HAND OR 

tower” Auto-Sprays 

No. 1, shown here, is fitted with Auto-Pop Nozzle— ( 

does work of 3 ordinary sprayers. Endorsed by Ex- /fj 

periment Stations and 300,000 others. 40stylesand f 

sizes of hand ani power sprayers—also prices { 

and valuable spraying guide in our Free Book. 

Write postal now. 

THE E. C. BROWN COMPANY 

93 Jay St., Rochester, N. ¥- 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS—the kind it pays to grov 
True to name Batts from ear prolific and Maryland tw* 
corn, the prize winner for largest crops. My free 32a 
nual catalog describes stock fully. Write today. JO 
W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 
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‘Plow Deep -Then Reap 


bigger crops from the same land. Shallow plowing. 
—shallow cultivation never bring up the great store of 
plant-food which nature constantly manufactures in the’ 
soil, Mules can’t put the plow in deep enough, The 
heat, the strain, the flies, the bugs prevent strong and 
constant work for man or beast. Let us tell you howa 


HART:-PARR GAS TRACTOR 


your plantation at a big saving over 
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will handle the traction work on 
mule-power. It cares a 
nothing for flies, heat’or 
dust. Kt eats nothing 
while resting. It's sup- 
erior to steam, with less * 
bother—same tractive pow- 
er with % less weight. This 
tractor plows, threshes, 
hauls wagons, grades roads, 
runs pumps for drainage 
into bayous, etc., besides 
scores of other power oper- - 
cations.“ We have a catalog §i 
and a lot of new literature # 
for you. When shall we & 
send it? 


“HART-PARR COMPANY 


The Originators of | 
Gas Tractors 


2g6LawlerSt.,Charles City. ta. 
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Quality You Can’t Equal 
—27 Price You Can’t Beat! 


Let us skow you! Send name on postal for book 
and price. Detroit-American is first genzwine tongue- 
less disc ever invented! Features protected for 17 

years by fatents. All other ‘‘tongueless"’ discs are 
built like old styles with tongues cut off. Years 

behind the Detroit-American. No one else will give 

gg you 30 days’ trial with moncy in your pocket—no 
deposit—freight paid, cash or credit and factory 
prices!’ No other harrow goud enough to sell 
ztself. 


, Detroit-American 
Tongueless Disc 


Sold Direct from Factory Com- 
plete, with Hitch Free. The only 
all steel tongueless cisc made. Prac- 
tically no chance of breakage — no 
repairs—no delays—no waiting for } 
new parts—no express bills. Steel wheels have wide tires. Steel axle is high arched and 
gives good clearance. Trucks are flexible. Wheels pass over uneven places and stones 
without disturbing balance. Double levers—each section works independently. Adjustable 

holddowns insure uniform depth ofcut. Dis- sections do not strike together. 
. End thrust taken up by a hard maple ring bearing. Only harrow with 


——= steel separators between blades, Hitch free to suit size of harrow, 
. " .4 ~ : shi ; 
ee Mail Postal Now’? Get our big book which fully 
freee 





















- Here’s 
the Genuine—All 
Others are Weak Imitations 
































explains the above and many 

other features. Detroit-American All Steel Harrows are made in 

sixteen sizes, cut from 4 ft. to 10 ft. in width, 16, 18, or 20 inch blade as 

ordered and cutaway styleif desired. Book also shows world’s best 
manure spreaders, engines and cultivators. Send your postal now. 


AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY 
7125 Hastings Street Detroit, Michigan 

































i Planet Jr 


j means ona farm or garden tool the world over that it is the latest-improved, 
/ lightest, strongest, most useful and economical tool of its kind. 55 tools; 
j guaranteed. Designed by a practical farmer; used throughout the world. 


Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Double Wheel 
No. 25) Hoe, Cultivator and Plow has automatic feed-stopping 
device, valuable seed index and complete set of cultivator attach- 
ments. Indestructible steel frame. 
Planet Jr Horse Hoe and Cultivator is a wonder 
of scientific tool-making. Does more different kinds of 
_work better than any other cultivator. Plows to and from row, 


<4 hills, furrows, etc. 
A 64=-page illustrated 


FREE! farm and garden book! 


Keep up to date! Learn the latest and most 
valuable farm and garden information by 
sending for this Planet Jr book. It 

describes also 55 tools for all uses. 
Write postal for it today! 


SL Allen & Co 


Box 1108A 
Philadelphia Pa 





















































14 Cent Cotton 
9 Cent Cotton 


An Interesting Proposition to Planters. 
Order a vehicle and harness direct 
from our factory at a price based on 
a 9-cent cotton basis. You will re- 
ceive an outfit superior in construc- 
tion, workmanship and finish to that 
offered by dealers at a price equal 
to the price of a bale of cotton sold 
on a 14-cent basis. Write today for 
FREE CATALOG NO. 44 and full ex- 
planation of our big saving plan. 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., 









SOME ROTATIONS. FOR THE 
PEANUT BELT. 


How to Keep Up the Humus Supply 
While Growing Peanuts. 


ITH us, it is the general thing to 
plant peanuts after corn and 
corn after peanuts, which is not a 
good thing to do, as it does not give 
a chance to add any vegetable matter 
to the land except the manure that is 
used on the corn, or perhaps cowpeas 
or clover sowed at last working of 
the corn. The great deficiency in 
our land here is the lack of humus 
and it is easier to supply by growing 
leguminous crops other than peanuts- 
than in other-way. The method by 
which the’peanut has to be ‘haivest- 
ed renioves all of the plant from the 
soil, not even leaving all of the roots 
with their store of nitrogen nodules 
there. Therefore, it is of more vital. 
importance to practice a three- or 
four-year rotation in connection with 
the peanut crop than almost any 
other crop, so as to keep the supply 

of humus at all times greater th 
the demand made for it by the cro 
The next question is what is the be 
rotation for this special crop?~™ 

- Crimson clover works in with any 
rotation for peanuts with us better 
than anything else, but: there seems 


reanut will do as well planted on a 
fresh clover sod as after some other 
crop has been grown there. It has 
been contended that the nitrogen- 
gathering bacteria of the two plants 
are not alike, and that the two can- 
uot do so well together. My obser- 
vations during the past year incline 
me to believe this to be true, for 
wherever I saw peanuts planted on 
a clover sod, the growth was very 
small, and the plants did not seem to 
ke in good kealth. 


on a clover sod, the growth was small} 
and the yield of nuts nothing extray¥ 
This lot was top-dressed with stable 
manure the fall before, and the clover 
made a big growth, which was turn- 
ed under the 13th of May. A heavy 
roller was then run over the lot and 
let stand for a week. One thousand 
pounds of shell lime was spread to 
the acre, and the sod thoroughly pre- 
pared for the seed with a spading 
harrow. After the nuts were up, 
300 pounds of acid and potash, with 
an analysis of 8—5, was drilled on 
the rows and the peanuts immediate- 
ly cultivated. At the time when 
plaster is usually applied there was 
200 pounds of shell lime drilled to 
the acre. As the land had been 
marled it was not the need of lime 
that kept them from making more 
growth. And as all other peanuts 
that I saw last year that were plant- 
ed on a clover sod were in the same 
condition, it seems as if it would be 
best to plant them after some other 
crop had been grown on the sod. Let 
us hear from all who have had any 
experience along this line, and can 
suggest a way out of the difficulty. 
Has any one tried any of the vetches 
as a cover crop after peanuts? Sure- 


awe 


to be some doubt as to whether the4 | 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


GRAIN DRILis 


—— 
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Some dealer in- your town sells 
the Kentucky Grain Drill. If not, 
write us and we will see that you 
get what you want. 

The Kentucky will plant your 
seed as you want to sow it. It will 
put the grain in the ground at an 
even depth, an equal amount of 
seed in every furrow. The Ken- 


You can depend upon 


condition. 
draft. ‘It is built to last a lifetime, 


anty is good... No matter what kind 


—Plain Grain-or Combined Grain 


| 
| 


the Kentucky Line: --Send for Ken- 
tucky Drill Catalogue. Read it. 


as 


tucky will not choke, -skip or clog. 
the Ken- f 
tucky at all times.and under every ¥f 
The Kentucky is light 


and will do so, if given proper # 
care. -The Kentucky Drill is ab- } 
solutely guaranteed, and the guar- 


of a Grain Drill you want—Single } 
Disk, Double. Disk, Hoe or Shoe 


Hand Fertilizer—One-Horse up to 
the largest size—you can find it in f 


Then’ go to your local dealer and 


} insist on seeing the Kentucky Drill. } 


Picfnerican Seeding [fachine 9 


lncorporate 


Richmond ladiana, ll$8A 








On a three-acre lot that I planted # 


(000%; Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


Tite + Flercules 


Power 
Genuine Steel 


Stump Puller 


You can clear an acre 
of stumpsaday. 30 days’ 
free trial. Guaranteed 3 
years. Special introduc- 

tory price proposition. 

Write today for 

big free catalog. 

) HERCULES MFQ. CO. 
180 17th St. 
Centerville, 

* Iowa 






















ly some one can tell us of the right 
thing to use. bi T. JONES. 
Spottsville, Va. a 


THE ONE WAY . A FERTILE 


SOILY 
HAVE a field that \Nten years ago 
would not make moke than 300 or 


400 pounds seed cotton, jor five or six 
bushels of corn to the/acre. Since 
that time I have been rotating this 
field every year, \and now I am get- 
ting one bale of cotton or 25 or 30 
bushels of corn to the acre. 

If we ever expect to raise maxi- 
mum crops, we rust fill our soils 
with vegetable matter. The most 
economical way 
lew a well-planned system of rota- 
tion. We must also feed stock, sow 
peas, and all the corn crops we can. 

A fertile soil teems with countless 








126 So. Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga, 












millions of various kinds of micro- 
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to do this is to fol--| 








lot manure. 
card for catalogue. 


LINDSEY & SO 


SONS 
Box 22, CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Floyd County, Georgia. 





BETTER THAN EVER 


Lindsey’s No. 3 Drill for compost, stable and 
Send us your address on a post- 











SAVE HARD WORK 
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WALKING PLOW 
Attach a Western 
end ride. Fits righ 
give perfect control in any soil. 

guaranteed, sensational priée. Wri 





ini ee 
MAKE A SULKY PLOW OF YOUR 


plow sulky to your regular walking plow 

tor left wood or steel beam plow. s Paes 
10 days free trial, fully 
ite today for particulars. 
Western Implement Co., 800 Park St., Pt. Washington, Wis. 
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It is cheaper to make lumber 
with an “American” Saw Mill than 
to buy lumber. In that timber on 
your wood lot are thousands of feet 
of first-class lumber waiting for 
youto get a saw mill of your own 
totakeit out. But be sure your mill 
is an ‘‘American,” which needs less 
power to drive it, costs less to run and 
cuts more lumber than any other mill. 
Andthe ‘American” is s0 simple that 
you can run it yourself, using your 
farm engine for power. Our book— 
“Making Money Off the Wood Lot”— 
tells all about farm lumbering. Shall 
we send you a copy? Write to our 

nearest office. 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 

202 Hope Street, Hackettstown, N.J. 

1592 Terminal Building, New York 
Chicago—Savannah—New Orleans 
This portable machine 
cuts 2,500 feet per day 
with6 H.P. 










































Forty Years Without 
One Cent For Repairs 


_ Many of our mills have now been in operas 
tion in the South for 30 and 40 years, without 
costing one cent forrepairs. Names of owners 
furnished onrequest. The cheapest mill, be- 
cause it lasts a lifetime, doesn’t break down, 
and does more kinds of work and better work 
than any other mill. Genuine imported French 
Buhr mill stones, not soft native stones, not 
iron grinders. Easily keptin perfect condi- 
tion. Needs no experience and little power. 

Produces the very highest grade of corn: 
meal, rye, graham and wholewheat flour. 

Grinds the best, smoothest and most nourish- 
ing stock feed. Doesn't tear or burn the grain. 
A paying investment for private or public 
Gtinding. Low first cost. Fully guaranteed. 

4 Costs you nothing if 
30 Days Trial it doesn't convince 
you. Write for trial plan and “Book on Mills” 





Sold by leading responsible machinery houses 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. (Est. 1851) 
1276 Morris Strect Indianapolis, Indiana 
America’s Leading Fiour Mill Builders 


FOUR TOOLS IN ONE 


A Drill Seeder, a Hill Seeder, a Double 
Wheel Hoe and a Single Wheel Hoe are 
all combined in Iron Age, our No. 6. It 

i y any thick desired. 
Shut-off on handle, brush agitator in hopper. 
Changeable instantly from Drill to Hil} 
Seeder or reverse. Drops 4 to 24 inches, 
as desired. Changed to Wheel Hoe in 
three minutes. Is but one of complete line 
that fits the needs and purse of every 
gardener. Can be purchased in simplest 
form and to as different attachments 
are needed. It does perfectly all work 
after breaking up of garden, You should 
see this tool. Ask your dealer to show it. 
Waite us for special booklets. 



































Complete line of farm, 
garden and orchard tools, 


BATEMAN WM’F’G CO. 
Box 1892, GRENLOCH, N J. 


La beneficial activities of these organ- 





a fence off for a pasture. 








LIQUGS 43 , 
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QGiS-=SA0KE 
CURES MEATS QUICKLY 

Figaro Preservar, a wonderful liquid ex- 
tract of wood that cures meats immediately, 
thus eliminating smoke houses. It is applied 
cold, thereby saving shrinkage. Keeps 
meat firm, sweet and free from skippers” 
during the hot seasun. 

Cures Wieat at One-tenth Cost of Smoke House 
Method. 

Is easy to apply. Enables every home to 
have delicious, wholesome, full flavo 
smoked ham and bacon all the year ’round- 

Guaranteed under Pure Food Laws. Re- 
Sults guaranteed. Money back if you want 
it. Price 12 full quarts, freight prepaid any- 
where in U. S. for $9.00. Enough for 3600 

bs. of meat. 

Send 25c and receive enough Figaro to 
cure 100 pounds of meat, also valuable 


Main St., Dallas, Texas. 





organisms constantly active in break- 
ing down and nitrifying organic mat- 
ter; and in the chemical re-combina- 
tions which this activity causes, they 
have the additional effect of liberat- 
ing or placing in available form 


much mineral plant food. Under 
favorable conditions millions of 


these organisms are also active in 
extracting from the air and fixing 
within the growing plants or soil 
large quantities of that essential and, 
when purchased, most costly plant 
food element, nitrogen. The num- 
bers and beneficial activities of these 
erganisms are markedly dependent 
upon the physical condition of the 
soil. Warmth, moisture, air, and 
the presence of large quantities of 
decaying vegetable matter, are es- 
sential soil conditions for the best 
activities of these helpful microscop- 
ic creatures. The growing of crops 
in rotation, together with good cul- 
tivation, can do more to bring about 
the most favorable condition for the 


isms than any other practical means. 
The danger from outbreaks of 
plant diseases, particularly those 
which are spread by _ infection 
through the soil, is greatly minim- 
ized by not growing the same crop, 
or those crops subject to the same 
ciseases too frequently on the same 
soil. After the soil is once infected 
with a plant disease from the grow- 
ing of any crop too persistently, the 
Gisease may frequently be complete- 
lv eradicated by a change to an alto- 
gether different kind of crop for one 
or more years. z 
Crop rotation can also be madg.t6 
serve a most useful purpose in’ many 
cases by preventing or minimizing 
the danger from insect enemies, es- 
recially those which spend a portion 
of their life in the soil. Every farm- 
er should make a special study of his 
own farm, and plan a system of ro- 
tation that will suit his own condi- 
tions. N. H. LUCAS. 





AISE SOME HOGS AND CATTLE 
THIS YEAR. 


ERE goes for a little advice: You, 
Mr. Farmer, all over the South, 
get a big piece of blank paper and 
spread it out on the kitchen or din- 
ning-room table and draw a plot of 
your farm, showing. shape of farm, 
location of . buildings, cultivated 
fields, wood land, waste land, 
gureams, ete. If you can’t do this 
yourself, get your local draftsman 
or surveyor to do it for you. 
Now, put on your thinking cap, 
take a walk over your farm and see 
if there are not some old fields, or 
Vacant land, or woodland that you 
You 
can get wire hog fence, 26 inches 
high, and put a strand or two of 
barbed wire above for cattle. 
Haven’t got the money to buy the 
wire, you say? Well you have got 
some timber on your farm haven’t 
you? There is a good market now 
for all sorts of logs, lumber and 
wood. Go into your woods and cut 
down a dozen or so trees and take 
the money for these logs and wood 
and buy your wire. Now fence off 
your waste land and put a, few hogs 
and cattle in this pasture this spring, 
and plant your corn and plant and 
sor your peas in cultivated fields to 
fatten these .gs and cattle on in the 
fall. “\. T. M. YOUNG. 
Mocksville, N. C. \ 


ROTATIONS FOR YBACCO LAND 


S I SEE it, the bet 
tobacco is to be det 












rotation for 
mined by 





booklet of farm information. Address, 
636 FIGARO COMPANY 
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It is a PEERLESS---Don’t Forget IT. 

A pea huller that gets all the peas, threshes Sorghum 
Seed, Kaffir Corn, Castor and Velvet Beans. 
funit. Indestructible teeth. 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., 





A boy can 
Write for booklet. 


Chattanooga, Tenn, 






















weight, I suggest this: First, 
then corn, rye in corn for a 
cover crop, to be worked into 
and followed by tobacco in 
spring; wheat after the tobacco, amd 
then back to clover again. 

For darker and heavier tobaccos 


















substitute crimson clover for the ry 













\. 
Gear. 


machine. 


Don’t Wait! Get quick action 





lots! 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President 





Waterloo, lowa 


= this wonderful offer. 
Be one of the first from your township. I 
have the world beaten on Manure Spreaders— 
Mandt’s famous new gear and eleven special 
patented features that cost you not one penny 
extra. My prices to you are less than your deal- 
er can buy Spreaders for spot cash in car load 
Send your name and address on postal 
today, and my big offer will go to you at once. 


679AB Galloway Station, 
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FIRST TEN MEN more 


I want to place 10 Manure Spreaders or more in every township in the 
country in the next few months. 
my prices to the bone to do it! 
this from each township will receive a startling offer on the best 
Spreader in the world—Galloway’s New No. 5, with Mandt’s New 
A gift of as good as $50 to these men—be one of them! Why 
hand over $50 extra to a dealer or agent when you can buy direct 
from Galloway? Keep the money in your pocket and get a Jéetter 
My 45-55 bushel Spreader, $39.50—complete with trucks, $64.75—sent on 30 
to 60 days’ free trial—money back if it doesn't satisfy you. 





And that means that I have to cut 
So the first ten men or more who answer 


on 





a F.0.B: 
Waterloo 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish offers 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man js per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 

















The famous Piedmont 
section, northeast 
Georgia. The land of 
opportunity. Special 
inducements to fruit growers, dairymen, stockmen, and 
poultrymen. A great demand for diversified farming. 
Some product to sell every month, close to market and 
best prices. Twenty odd tourist hotels in Habersham Co. 
(Both summer and winter resorts) only 78 miles from 
Atlanta, on main line of Southern Railway to Washing- 
ton, D. C. Ten acre apple orchard produced 3500 bushels 
of apples, netting $3900.00. Equally as good for peaches, 
pecans, grapes, etc. he best of farming lands will pro- 
duce 1 to 2 bales of cotton, 60 to 100 bushels of corn per 
acre, besides large crops of small grain and hay. Pure 
water, fine climate, no mosquitoes, splendid scenery, 
fine schools and churches, 1800 feet elevation. Prices 
range from $5.00 to $50.00 per acre. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet and price list. CORNELIA REAL ESTATE & 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, Cornelia, Georgia. 


WANTED 
Men to become independent farmers in Eastern North 
Carolina—The ‘‘Nation’s Garden Spot.’’ Leads for large 
profits on small capital. Write for booklet. C. Van 
Leuven, 823 Southern Bldg., Wilmington, N. C. 








It isin Alabama and Georgia, and consists of 
low-priced land that earns more net money than 
land which costs three or four times as much 
where unimproved land is scarce. 

Other advantages of the country served by the 
Central of Georgia’s two thousand miles of 
modern railway, are, an exceptional opportunity 
forthe general farmer in the nearby markets 
and large local demand, at good prices, forall 
his products; long growing seasons with abund- 
ant rainfall, making more than one crop each 
year; and a healthful, mild climate, suited to 
fruits and truck crops, 

We want more farmers along our lines, and to prove 
these advantages, will mail a free book profusely 
illustrated, supported by signed statements from the 
men who grew the crops and raised the live-stock ; 
and tell how we can help find just the farm you 
want. Write TODAY. 


J.F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 


Savannah, Georgia 


279 West Broad Street, 





























Our advertisers are guaranteed. 








a better one. 


THERE IS 


Good schools and churches. 


most liberal terms. 
at 8 per cent interest. 


IF INTERESTED write or 


New railroad with new town location on place. 
One-fourth cash, balance 1, 2. 3 and 4 years 


Mr. Farmer and Homeseeker 


Sometime, Somewhere, Someone 


May offer you as good proposition as we are offering you at 
Browndale, but NEVER ANYONE ANYWHERE will make you 


A REASON 


Our lands are divided into small farms, very fertile, well im- 
proved, ABSOLUTELY HEALTHY, Good water. 
Mills, public gins, stores and shops. 


Public roads. 


Price right with 


come today—better come. 


SOUTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


HAWKINSVILLE, GA. 














256 BUSHELS OF CORN TO ACRE 
RAISED NEAR McBEE, 








SOUTH CAROLINA 





turning toward this fine farming section. 


made by the owners who are willing to lend 
Write for interesting Free Booklet. 





«as a cover crop. W. A. PETREE. 












Of recent years South Carolina has paid special attention to corn growing. Two hundred 
and fifty-six bushels have been raised on one acre near McBee, S.C. | ( : : : 
joiningthis thriving community are now in great demand and ‘he tide of immigration is 


‘ 


The fertile lands ad- 


The owners of a 17,000 tract in Chesterfield County, in which McBee is located, have 
finally decided to open their rich holdings to actual settlers. 
A Farmer Can Soon Become Independent Here Grow- 
ing Long and Short Staple Cotton, Straw- 
berries and Truck of All Kinds. 
Expenses of living are lower than anywhere else in the United States, and the conditions 


here for men of moderate means are better than elsewhere. u 
you desire now at an exceedingly low price and on easy,terms. 


You can secure any size tract 
Special inducements are 
a helping hand to actual settlers. 


Address, 


E. P. MINTER, Department Q, Secretary, 


LAURENS, S. C. 
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MONT ss! MUNA 


a We Want Your Name 
> epee name and address wili bring you a catalog of wagons in which 
paint does not hide such imperfections as kiln dried wood. 





The timber in Piedmont and Hickory Wagons is air seasoned for 
years. Spokes for our 1917 wagons are now seasoning in their sheds. 


Buy a Piedmont or Hickory Wagon. 


If you think you don’t need one it’s because you do not know that 
they are hand ironed with first quality wrought steel and that 


We Guarantee Every Wheel 


To stand up, to keep its dish and to track right under heavy haulings in all 
seasons 


If you know a farmer or teamster with a Piedmont or Hickory Wagon ask him 
what he thinks of this wagon that we want to tell you more about. 


Write—Now!—for catalog and name of 
dealer nearest you. Then see the wagon. 


PIEDMONT WAGON & MANUFACTURING C0., Hickory, N. C. 







































An Outfit for Testing 
Your Soil. It = 
Will 


Free! 
























Most soils after the use 
ofacid fertilizer become 


productive. 


Your soil must be 
sweetened to produce its best—the 
acidity must be neutralized, for soils should 
be slightly alkaline to produce their utmost. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime 


This lime will correct acidity, sweeten the soil, make humus available 
—hbind together light sandy lands—open up heavy clays. 


It will make the dormant Potash and Phosphoric Acid in your soil 
availabl- as plant food. 


Write us now for our booklet and our free outfit for testing your soil 
for acidity. 


A. S. LEE © SONS CO., Ine. 
Dept. B RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

















































, 


Now is the time to 


Land Lime ™ an: 


C. P. Prepared Land Lime 
R. R. Prepared Land Lime 


Contain more unit value per ton than any similar materials. 





We also offer Ground Limestone 


Shipped in 100 pound cloth sacks for convenience 
and economy in handling. 


Large stocks at Wilmington and Charleston. Write for prices 
delivered your station. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 











WANTED—A ROTATION. ] 


ANTED—A three-year rotation 
that will best meet the following 
conditions: Peanuts, the monéy crop; 
corn for grain and fodder for team, 
and hogs enough to glean the peanut 
fields, and family cows. Hogs will be 
turned into pork in December, leav- 
ing brood sows that will farrow in 
January to be supplied with grazing. 
Peas are sowed in corn at last 
working. We want to follow these, 
when corn is cut with best thing or 
things for winter cover, humus sup- 
ply, and grazing for sows and litters, 
all to be turned in April for peanuts. 
Now, how best to treat the peanut 
fields. Hogs will be taken off about 
November 15. We want a cover crop, 
something fo take up the grazing 
when the corn fields drop it in April, 
furnish plenty of hay, and want every 
part of peanut fields to carry a le- 
gume during the year, and all a cover 
crop during the winter following, to 
be turned for corn the next year. 

It is desirable to get the farm ma- 
nure as far from peanuts as possible, 
as it tends to discolor the nuts. 

Farm has three main fields 200 
yards wide by 600 yards long, divid- 
ed by permanent wire fences. For 
dividing grazing area we want a 
fence easily moved, that will confine 
hogs, and that does not involve set- 
ting posts, as fields must be culti- 
vated in rotation, rails cannot be had 
for want of time. 

Also the most practical way for 
watering, the water supply being a 
well at end of further field. It is 
desirable for economy of land that no 
space for path be left next to fence in 
fields that are cultivated. 

Will it be safe to turn three or 
four-months old shoats on cornfields 
when peas are ripe, taking them off 
when most of the peas are eaten? 
Will they destroy the corn? 

Experiences of farmers having sat- 
isfactorily met these or similar con- 
ditions will be welcomed by us and 
no doubt many others. 

J. B. JONES. 

Spottsville, Va. 


A BELIEVER IN GREEN MA- 
NURES. 


E MUST add humus to our soil. 

The best way is to grow cover 
crops and turn under. 
turn under some kind of vegetable 
matter, commercial fertilizer will not 
do much good, in a few years, if we 
continue clean cultivation. If you 
want to make good crops, fill your 
soil with humus. Turn under clover, 
rye, or cowpeas or anything else that 
will add humus to the soil. You can 
double your crop in a few years by 
good management of the soil. The 
average farmer in this: State cannot 
think of keeping enough stock to 
make his farm rich with stable ma- 
nure. Green manure is the thing to 
improve your farm. Don’t depend 
on cows to make your farm rich.- If 
you do depend on cows you will have 
a lot of hard work and your profits 
will be small. Green manure is the 
pathway to success. It is the cheap- 
est humus you can have on your 
farm. Cc. U. HINSHAW. 








POTATO PLANTING. 


Tat THIRD ANNUAL NEGRO STATE FARMERS’ WEEK 


be 


If we don’t ff 


THE PROGRESSIVE FAR} Re 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
FOR THE COLORED RACE 

Greensboro, N. C., February 12-17, 1912. 
Colored farmers of the state will be 
given the unusual opportunity this year 
of being in school for an entire week and 
being instructed by experts from the 
State Department of Agriculture, Ral- 
eigh, N.C.,and the UnitedStates Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
One whole day will be devoted to ‘‘seed 
corn”’ and will be in charge of Mr. C. R. 
Hudson, State Agent, in charge of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration 
Work. Bring along a sample of your 
‘Seed Corn.’’ On Feb. 17th a demonstra- 
tion in sub-soiling by dynamite will be 
given. 

No tuition will be charged and farm- 
ers will be entertained free while here. 
We will be glad to have you and your 
friends with us for the whole week. 

For further information, address 


DIRECTOR DEP’T OF AGRICULTURE A. & M. COLLEGE 
Greensboro, N. C. 





“A farmer who is rich maybe can afe- 
ford not to read The Progressive Far- 
mer, but no farmer who is not rich can.” 


30,000 TONS SOLD FOR 
SPRING SHIPMENT 


WHEN last June we put in the best 
machinery in the phosphate field 
and through newspaper advertising 
and letters called the attention of the 
intelligent farmer to the fact that we 
were offering a quality of GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK which no other 
manufacturer could supply, we ex- 
pected results, but the above has ex- 
ceeded our most sanguine hopes. 


_ | ARE YOU INCLUDED 
—. IN THE LIST 


of farmers who want the best ground 
95 per cent. through 100 mesh, 80 per 
cent. through 200 mesh? If so, write 
us at once. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO., 


GROUND ROCK DEPARTMENT 
COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE. 


LOW PRICED COTTON 
WOULDN'T HURT YOU 


half so much if you kept more live 
stock, raised more.peas and used 
more GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK in- 
stead of paying twice as much 
money for one-half as much Phos- 
phorous in Commercial Fertilizer. 





, LET US TELL YOU MORE ABOUT IT 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE CO. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENN. 


Does Your 
Farm Pay? 


What kind of a rotation do you use? 
Have you a comprehensive plan of op- 
erating your farm? How about your 
fertilizers? Do you feed your stock 
economically? 

These and all other knotty farm ques- 
tions are answered monthly in 


; THE 
SQUTHERN PLANTER 
Richmond, Va. 


MAY WE SEND YOU THE 
JANUARY NUMBER, FREE * 








N EVERY hand, in the NorforK 

trucking section, 3% seen prepara- 
tions for planting the tremendous 
crop of Irish potatoes. The crop usu- 
ally is planted in, February and the 
land has to be pfrepared for the crop 
earlier in the wizxter. 










er permits, 
the larfd. 
a 50,00-acre crop of potatoes. 






if~ftg such a large crop. 


























The truckers 
are securing Aheir seed potatoes, and 
holding threm in cold storage, hauling 
their f¢%rtilizer, and, when the weath- 
plowing and preparing 
It is a great task to plant 
The 
Norf1k truckers by reason of their 
sufferior facilities and advantages, 
hafve been led step by step into plant- 
It is just like 
gambling, and the men engaged it 
#he game are disposed to increase 
their bets every time they win, and 








whenever they lose they bet heavier 
than ever next time in order to get 
back what that which they have lost. 
The potato. crop is a first-class crop 
to lose money on; and a rather dan- 
gerous game to play unless one is 
quite sure of holding a good stiff 
hand. There is no doubt but that 
many truckers are even now buying 
seed potatoes at $5 a bushel to plant 
a big acreage; and paying $30 a ton 
for hay with which to feed their 
teams. The tendency is to over-do; 
and when other trucking sections do 
the same thing, the markets are glut- 
ted and prices depressed below the 
profit line. Too much truck, and too 
little hay and grain, hits the trucker 
hard, fore and aft. 


Oceana, Va. A. JEFFERS. 
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-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS 
| wos 


GASTRONOMIC CRIMES. 


f N= is it enough that school girls 


“eat. 


A) cereals and vegetables, before it has 


and boys should be taught to 
should also learn how to 
They 
are usually t taught to eat silently, and 
not to take soup off the end of a 
n or to put the knife into the 


they 
Few learn this at home. 


cook; 


‘spoo 


mouth; but the more important art 


ce | 


er: 


oy she 


\ 


4 


* 


t 


\" diseases. 


of mastication is ignored. It is a 
pranch of physiology, and should be 
taught by experts in the schools. 

If it were, the next generation of 
mothers and fathers would know that 
it is a crime to let their children 
swallow food, particularly milk and 


been kept for a while in the mouth 
to be mixed with saliva and made 
digestible. 

If it were indelibly impressed on 
school children that gluttony is a 
vice which defeats its own end, that 
by eating slowly much more pleasure 
can be got from one mouthful than 
by bolting a whole plateful, that this 
pleasure can be vastly increased by 
consciously exhaling through the nose 
while eating, and that those who eat 
in this way will escape the pangs of 
| indigestion—if these truths were im- 
pressed on every child-mind, two- 
thirds of the minor ills of mankind 
_would disappear in two generations, 
‘and most of the major maladies also; 
for the stomach is the source of most 
As Thomas Walker wrote 
nearly a century ago, ‘‘Content the 
stomach, and the stomach will con- 
tent you.”’—-Henry T. Fink, in Cen- 
tury. 





mM. I take a large number of papers and 


| 


> 
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Rens 


For sale—Duroc Cherry Red Hogs, all ages, 
and Buff Turkeys. D.A.Covington, Gibson, N.C. 


Registered American and English Berk- 
shire pigs. J. Drumwright, Route 4, 
Virgilina, Va. 








_Half German Coach Stallion, 3 years old, black; 
sired by Albono, sold for $3,200 by German Coach 
Horse Co. Reg. No. 4097. Will sell at once for 
$350 f. o. b. Mocksville, N.C. Write G. B. Foster, 
Box 370, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Am offering a most excellent lot of Berkshire 
pigs from 2 to 4 months old, Masterpiece, Long- 
fellow and. Biltmore strain. _ Prices reasonable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. W. L. Vaughan, Windy 
Heights Farms, Sycamore, Va. 





Registered Essex service boars, sows in farrow 
and pigs. Pure bred Poland China pigs; grade 
sows in farrow; pigs for pork. Angora goats. 
Reversible and right hand Dise plows; Wyan- 
dotte, Brown Leghorn, Barred Rock, Rhode Island 
Red poultry. Mammoth Bronze turkeys. All 
cheap, satisfaction or money back. J.E.Coulter, 
Connelly’s Springs, N. C 








FEATHER BEDS. 


Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice, new 40- 
pound feather beds at$10. The Stokes Furniture 
Co., Burlington, N. C 








Feather Beds and Pillows —For $10 we 
will ship one 36-lb. feather bed and one 
6-lb. pair pillows. Feathers best, ACA 
ticking; all new, live feathers; guaran- 
teed as advertised or money back. We 
pay the freight. Write for circulars and 
order blanks. Address Mayfielj) & Mar- 
tin, Box 112, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 











HELP WANTED. 
Wanted—A reliable married man_ to 


assist in dairy work. 


A. Weatherly, 
3ennettsville, S. C. 





Wanted, at once—Married White couple. Man 
to do general farm work, milking, etc. Wife to 
assist in house-work. S. R. Church, Madison 
Heights, Va. 


Wanted—Women 
men’s hin ad ur. 
Good wage 
A. Ws. 





and girls to make 
Work light and clean. 
S pi 1id while lez urning. Address 
Chi ipin, Raleigh, N. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Young toms 16 to 
18 pounds, $4, hens $3, trios $9, f. o. b. St. Pauls, 
N. C., Cherry Home Farm. 





Winter-laying, prize-winning Buff Leg- 
horns. Eggs for hatching. Woolley’s, 
Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. ‘ 
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Cut-over pine lands in Wayne County, Miss. 
For corn, cotton, general farming, stock raising, 
nuts, tobacco, vegetables and fruit. Elevated 
country; good water. $5 to"$10 per acre. Terms 
one-fourth cash, liberal terms on balance. For 
illustrated folder and maps sent free, address Geo. 
Kilborn, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper 





Wanted—Three pure blood Angora nans two to 
three years old that have been bred to pure buck. 
L. C. Lawrence, Marion, S. C. 








For Sale—Farm-raised Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys, Biltmore strain. Mrs. 
F. W. Taylor, Voss, N. C. 

Few good S.-C. R. I. Red _ cockerels 
(Tompkins’ strain). No. 1 culls. A. P. 
Webber, Georgetown, S. C. 





Hens and_ cockerels, 
White Orpingtons, 
stock. Mrs. C. T. 


White Wyandottes, 
Barred Rocks. Prize 
Smith, Croxton, Va. 

S. C. R. I. Red eggs for hatching, $1.25 


per 15; from large, heavy hens: fine 
stock. A. J. Barbour, Carro Gordo, N. C. 








Buy Mosley’s Barred Rocks. They are better 
thanever. Cockerels $2.50 up, Catalogue free. 
R. G. Mosley, 512 Elm St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


S.C.White Leghorn and White Rock cockerels, 
hens and pullets. Choice birds. Prices reason- 
ia T. ©. Morton, Fairview Farm, Rice Depot, 

a. : 








Mammoth Bronze 
andotte «hickens, 
reasonable. 
N,. -C. 


Turkeys, White Wy- 
choice stock.. Prices 
Harry Herman, Conover, 





Extra fine Rhode Island _Red roosters. cheap. 


“Fine Frost-proof Cabbage plants 20c 1€0; 500, 75c. 


Cheaper in quantities. 


Paul Councill; Franklin, 
Virginia. 





Recognized greatest layers on esrth—our 
famed Indian Runner Ducks—ord. rs booked,$1.50 
setting 15 eggs. - Bellehaven Farm, Johnson 
City, Tenn. 





Bargains—S. C. White Orpingtons, Barred fly- 
mouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, won nine prizes 
on twelve entries at state Fair. A. J. Cheek, Hen- 
derson, N. C, 





Pure bred M. B. and White Holland 
turkeys; pair, $7; trio, $9.50, f. o. b. Phe- 
nix, Va. Mrs. J. H. Price, Route 2, Char- 
jotte: C.F, Vas 





* Pure extraeted Melilotus Honey Bee supplies. 
Sample forstamp. William Null, Demopolis, Ala. 





Second hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8to 40H. P. You make the price. E. G. Jones 
Iron Works, Rock Hill, S.C. 





Feed Crushed Oyster Shells for winter eggs, 


























Pure bred. poultry; Barrred Rock pul- 


For sale—200 acres one mile from coun- 


ty seat of Stanly, fast growing town of 
8,000 people; good farming land. <A lét of 
timber; two good 8-room houses, with 
windmill and complete water cisterns, 
barns and outbuildings. All at a _ bar- 


gain.. For further 


information eall on or 
address T. S. Cc. 


Parker, Albemezrle, N. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 





Wanted—Peas and soy beans. Watauga Valley 
Farmers’ Club, Johnson City, Tenn. 7 





Soy beans. Any quantity. Best aamaaaa now 
Burrus & Company, New Bern, N. 





Clevelard Cotton seed, $1, bu. Flint Farm, 
Jackson & Gilbert, Campobello, S. C. 





Wanted — Quotations Carolina and Spanish 





peanu.s. Horace Simms, Pinetta, Fla. 
Holly trees, $1 each, prepaid. Agents 
wanted. Copp & Kibler, Manassas, Va. 





Early Jersey Wakef.eld Callage Plants. O. K. 
stock, 75c per 1,000. J.T.Gooding, Oriental, N. C 





Soja 


Beans for sale. Buy from the 
farmer. 


E. Adams, Lake Landing, N. C. 





Guernseys—Registered bulls and grade 
heifers. _Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 





Good Cow Peas forsale. Pricés reasonable; 
a gehen J. A. Shuping, Morganton, 





First class fruit trees cheap, write for catalogue, 


savents wanted. Catawba County Nursery, New- 


ton, N. C. 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants $1.25 per thousand; 
large lots. cheaper. Dixie Plant Co., Hawkins- 
ville, Georgia. 





Nancy Hall sweet potato plants, 
March 29; $1.75 per 1,000. W. W. 
Fort Green, Fla. 


ready 
Morris, 





Plant Simpkins’ Cotton Seed—One_ thousand 
bushels at 75e f. o. b. Sumter. Send iM. O. with 
order. L. I. Strauss, Sumter, S. 








C. Morris, Trevilians, Va. 





Premium Winners—S. C. White Orpington egg 
Poland China pigs that captured State Fair Prem- 
iums. Write for particulars. Edenwood Farm, 
Route 3, Raleigh, N. C 


White African Guineas, $1 each. White 
Wyandottes, $1; took first prize on Dots 
at our fair. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
F. Pollard, Greenvill2, N. C. 


For sale—A few choice R. C. R. I. Reds, roos 
ters at $1 each. Registered Berkshire pigs 8. 
weeks old, $8. Scotch Collie pups, good driver., 
$5.00 each. W. E. Shipley, Valle Crucis, N. C. 

















‘magazines and consider them as neces- | 100 pounds 55ce; 500, $2.25;. 1000, $4. Breslauer, 

gary a part of my farm equipment as | Lachiotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S. C. 

“hything I buy and wish there were more ; - : - 
ming my _way.—J. Y. Humphries, Catalpa “‘Speciosa.” Beautiful fast-growing 

Woodale, N. useful shade trees. Eight, ten feet, 50c down to 
20c. Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 
7 ster Shell Lime, sacked, f. 0. b. Georgetown, 
: , $6 per ton. Carload prices on application. 
BREEDERS CARDS isda, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S. C. 
AND Bookkeeping or Shorthand $5: _ Combined 
a ets sce seer toh ine fs Ad- 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE ress the Greensboro Sommercial School, Greens- 
boro, N. C., for literature. 

We will insert ads for our Progressive For Sale—8 HP. Foos gasoline engine, 
Farmer readers in this department and in 6 HP. International gasoline wheat 
this style type atthe rate of 4 cents a word threshing and wood-s:iwing outfit, 6 HP. 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 19 cen, || Seam, ensing, all mounted, good as new. 

’ ’ Maes diae ’ . Mott Lindsay, adison, s % 

ete. Each word, number, or initial (includ- 
ing name and address) counted as a separate atest : : = 
word. Send cash with order. If the rate To farmers Keith Phosphate Lime will aN 
seems high, remember it would cost $1600 for _ ie 8 wage bi, yore the ee penitent 

: eden Bein all vegetable matter ready to produce another 
cgi alone Fe ogo oh dot ad. by , to crop. It will add 25 per cent. to 100 per cent. to 
— ome to which we carry it at this low your yield. About one- mire cost = agano,_ For 

iA rT g > e iV. = 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. Cans Wiens, NG MRENS Ze 
J 
z a Cotton Farmers—Notice! Parties having much 
LIVE STOCK. cotton in fields and cannot get picked, can strip 
off bolls and I can handle with hulls, e‘ce.. in it. 
Pair large mules 7 and8 R.E. Price, Stone- | Thirty days required to get special freights ex- 
a le, N. C. cept in South Carolina. Man ec7n harvest half 





4 Oakwood Berkshires, registered pigs $8. J. 
Will Propst & Bro., Suther-and, Va. 


Sesistered Jerseys. Yearling Bull and Bull 
Calf. J. L. Jeffrey, West Raleigh, N. C. 








Berkshire pigs; thrifty, prolific, best breeding. 
Robert McMurdo, Chariottesville, Va. 











Registered O. I. C. pigs for sale. Owen 
Bros, Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 
Registered Poland-China pigs and 


wy for sale. C. S. Hamlin, Beaksville, 





Wanted—Common old field goats, preferably 
, Bamoass, Va and females and bred. Dr. Schroeder, 
Bumpass, V 





“For Sale Sale—Berkshire pigs and Scotch Collie fe- 
male pups from registered stock, cheap. J. P. 
Jones, Virgilina, Va. 





Red-Polled Cows and heifers, registered and 
elegible to register. Prices right. T. C. Morton, 
airview Farm, Rice Depot, Va. 
oie 





Berkshire pigs, gilts and bred sows of 
€ best breeding at reasonable prices. 
W. H. Rochelle, Jackson, Tenn. 
—— 





Registered Guernsey pull, 3 years old, 
for sale. Gentle, prime condition Price, 
7. J. L. Bunch, McCall, 8S. C. 
ial 





Seven or eight good mules for sale on 
account of reduction of acreage for 1912. 
Alston Grimes, Grimesland, N. C. 
(ee 





Registered Holstein bull calves from large 
Producing dams; good ineevicuen | price reason- 
able. Herd tuberculin tested. F. C. Kurtz & 
Sons, Ashland, Va. 
_—_ 





Holsteins—This breed holds the world’s record 
for milk and butter. Don’t you want that kind? 

ock of all ages, both sexes, for sale by Jones & 
~omis, Newport News, Va. 





Thave a fine registered Merino billy and a fine 
Nanny goat. Will pay freight for $35 and send you 
Some of the fine fleecy long wool. Write and 

QPlain fully. Address E. L. Vickers, Ma- 
a, 


bale day. Write quick if yon want me to get rate. 
O. C. Connelly, Nichols, S. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS, 
Mrs. M. M. Bost, 











White Orp‘ng‘on Cockerels. 
Morganton, N. C 





Few Barred Rocks, 
Phillips, Cameron, N. 


Ee and pigeons. B. B 





Choice Barred Rox a, Mrs. J. 


$1 each, 
A. Linn, Rockwell, 5 





M. B. Turkeys, Wolf strain. C. S. 
Hamlin, Beuksville, N. C. 





Pure bred Bronze Turkeys for sale. 
lian Evans, Concord Depot, Va. 


Miss Lil- 





For Sale—Buff Orpington pullets and cocker- 
els. Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 





White Wyandotte Eggs for Sale. 


Write Up-to- 
Date Poultry Farm. R.7 4 


7, Burlington, N. C. 





Thirty Black Minorecas, _ cockerels, $1 
age each, B. C. Routh, Randleman, 
N. 





_, Pure bred Mammoth Bronzé Turkeys for sale. 
Toms 4, hens $2.50. J. R. Royals, Trinity, R. 
No. 1, N. C. 





Buff Orpington Cockerels, White African 
Guineas, Pekin Ducks. Mrs. L. L. Johnson, 
Fletcher, N. C. 





Incubators, Brooders, Feed, 
Carolina Pouliry Supply 


Poultry Supplies: 
ete. Price list free. 
Co., Landis, N. C. 





Fine pure bred Mammoth Bronze Tur- 
key Toms, 18 lbs., $4 J. T. Gooding, 
Oriental, N. C 





Minorcas, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 500 cock- 
erels and pullets. Write us. Midnight Poultry 
Yards, Asheboro, N. C. 





Wanted—Large quantity of live quail for stock- 
ing purposes in State of North Carolina. Ww. 





Jackson, Mocksville, N. C. 


300 Good cockerels, hens and pu'lets of Whit 
and Silver Laced Wyandottes, Whit« and Barre 4 
Rocks, White and both Rose_and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 


Pure blood Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
cocks and cockerels, $1 to $5. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Seeing is believing. Let me ship you 
one. Mrs. L. C. Curtiss, Hendersonville, N. C 


Day Old Chicks—Standard bred White Leg- 
horns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons. Orders filled in_turn. 
bala for prices. W. D. Speck, Punta Gorda. 
Fla. 











White Plymouth Rocks, Ist. 
ners, Columbia, 
Charlotte, 


prize win- 
Spartanburg, Morganton, 
Richmond and __ other” shows. 
A. Mathias, 


fellerstrass 
Good ones. 


Irmo, S. 


White a $3 each. 
Eggs 15e each. Runner ducks $2 
-ych. Eggs 15 for $1. White Runner ergs 
33 0«6oper 15. Best stock only. Munnimaker 
Poultry Farm, Normandy, Tenn. 








White Leghorn, 200-egg strain. At Ashhoro, 
won first cock, pullet, pen, second and third 
cockerel and hen, sweepstakes cock. Score 93 
to 95. Exhibition and breeding birds for sale. 
Mapleton Farms, Greensboro, N. C 





Eggs for sale—from Indian Runner Ducks that 
came from a pen that averatea 210 eggs each. 
They were winners at Chicago. Memphis, Nash- 
ville. I have in my yards 1st and 2nd duck New 
Orleans, 1st drake and 1st duck St. Louis, 1910, 
2nd pair Pensacola, 2nd pair Santa Rosa Fair. 
Also from Toulouse Geese weighing 32 pounds, 
ist winners at Pittsburg, Pensacola, Milton and 
wherever shown never fail totake the blue. 
Also White African Guineas—prolific lavers— 
meat delicious, resembles quail. Mrs. E. P. Er- 
vin, Red Rock, Fla. 


Eggs from these winners $3 setting. S. | 








REAL ESTATE. 





Farms for sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 





Wanted—I want to buy some land ata bargain. 
xX. L. O., Dunn, N. C. 


Nice home for sale; thirty acres, good bvild- 
ings, fine fruit. M. H. Arown, Greensboro, N.C. 








Small farm right near good school, for sale 
cheap. Write for better ia said and price. 
W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. 


We have buyers for large and small timber 
tracts, and also have fine farms for sale. Write 
us. H. M. Callicott & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Alabama Black Belt Farms grow all crops, and 
are the best in the South for stock, hay and forage. 
Prices around $10. Great opportunities for the 
investor and home seeker. Farms up to_ 5,300 
deg List. R. E. Lambert, Darlington, W ileox 

‘o., Ala. 











A beautiful farm for sale in the finest fruit- 
growing and trucking section in the world, fer- 
tile soil and fine climate; also a beautiful water 
front farm with timber. For full particulars, 


address Samuel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Wico- 





mico county, Md 





lets, White Wyandotte. cockerels and pul- Long staple cottonseed for sale by H. 
lets, $1.50; eggs, - $1.00 13. . Groome Eugene Fant, Route 3, Seneca, S. C. Cot- 
Sons, Greensboro, Ne C. ton svid for 17¢ per Ib. in 1911. 

Hardy White Holland turkeys $3 each. Prem- Mammoth Yellow and Brown Soja 
ium,-Va. State Fair. Kellerstrass strain White | Beans for sale; lowest prices;. samples 
Orpington (prize winners) $3 each. Mrs. Frank John L. Mann, Lake Landing, 


furnished. 
v. C. 


N. 





Cabbage, Lettuce, Strawber y, Raspber-y and 
Sage plants. Rhubarb, Asparagus roots and 
nae Radish sets. Geo. M. Todd, Greenwood, 
aN. . 





Plant artichokes to carry hogs through 
January. Good acre will grow 800 to 
1.100 lbs. pork. Price, $1 bushel. <A. C. 
Hathaway, Washington, N. C. 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants, grown in the open; 
leading varieties; catalogue and cultivation sug- 
gestions free. Send $1.25 for 1,000; $5 for 5,000; 
89 for 10,000; $85 for 100,000, to Wakefield Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Frost proof cabbage plants—all varieties at reg- 
ular p srices. Will deliver one hundred each of 
the four leading varieties at any Southern Ex- 





press Comps /< s citice, ‘for $1. A. W. Perry, 
Youngs Island, 4 

Write to James Ray Geraty, Yong.s Island, S. 
C., to explain how to get 3000 frost proof cabbage 
plants for $1. very attractive and profitat!e 
proposition to merchants, farmers and everyone 


owning a garden. 





E. A. Coxe, originator and improver of the fa- 
mous prolific Yellow Bloom Cotton. 1000 bushels 
seed for sale $1 per bushel. Also Coxe’s Improved 
Prolific Corn. 500 bu hels this corn $3 per bush- 
el, $1 per peck. E. A. Coxe, R. 1. Clio, S. C. 





Cabbage Plants—Open air grown and frost 
proof. Guaranteed. Prices, 1,000 for $1; 5,000 for 
$4.25. Varieties. Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Augusta 
Trucker, Flat Dutch. Now ready. H. E. Simp- 
son, Route 1, Piedmont, S. C 





Write to James Ray Geraty, Yonges Island, S. 
C., to explain how to get a selection of cabbage 
plants, strawberry plants, asparagus roots and 
16 varieties of seed free and make $1.40 cents for 
yourse lf. A very attractive and profitable propo- 
sition to everyone owning a garden, merchants 
or farmers. 





Highest grade selected sweet potato plants. 
Early spring delivery. Nancy Hall, Porto Rico 
yams and Bunch yams $2 per 1000. Early Tri- 
umphs, Dooley yams and Golden yams $1.50 per 
1000. Satisfaction guaranteed. Let us book your 
order for the best potato plants on the market 
today. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 





Cabbage Plants forsale. Large, stocky and 
healthy, free from lice and disease. Will stand 
any cold subject to our climate. Guarantee satis- 
faction. Cultural directions if desired. Single 
1000, $1.25; 2000 or over $1.00 per 1000. Low prices 
on large orders. Early Jersey Wakefield, Char- 
leston Wakefield, Succession, etc. W. L. Kivett, 
High Point, N. C. 





Seeds for sale—Wheat, rye, oats, viz: Winter 
Turf, Rust Proof, Burt, crimson clover, hairy 
vetch, dwarf essex rape, blue grass, mixed lawn 
grass, beans, viz: Curries Rust Proof, Black and 
Red Valentine, Alaska peas, Cow peas, Table 
peas, chufas, peanuts, viz: Spanish, Valencia, 
Virginia. All farm and garden seeds, bulbs, ete. 
Z. M. L. Jeffries, Goldsboro, N. 





Cottonseed for Sale—75 bushels Allen’s 
Silk, 75 bushels Tool’s Prolific, 125 bush- 
els Heit’s Prolific, 100 bushels Simpkin’s 
Prolific. 50 bushels Broadwell’s Double 
Joint, 100 bushels Sea Island, selected and 
bred up to yield 33 1-3 per cent, lint. All 
of the above seed were grown from seed 
bought from the originators last spring, 
and have been specially grown and se- 
lected for my own planting, but having 
sold my farm, I offer them for sale at 


$1 per bushel, 
on all of any 
Nashville, Ga. 


or will give special prices 
one kind. S. T. Tygart, 
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Once Grown Always Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


The Seeds for the South 


Over 100,000 planters in the Gulf States 

and Texas pronounce them the best ever 

My New Seed Book for 1912 is a wonder; con- 
tains everything in seeds, bulbs, small fruits 
and plants worth growing. 600 illustrations; 176 
pages. Any gardener sending his name on a 
postal card can have it for the asking. Address 

WM. HENRY MAULE 

1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send & cents (stamps) mention this paper 
‘i ua will enclose in the catalogue a } 





packet of the above GIANT pansy. 














Wood’s Seeds 
For 1912. 


Our New Descriptive Catalog 
is fully up-to-date, and tells all 
about the best 


Garden and 
Farm Seeds. 


Every farmer and gardener 
should have a copy of this cata- 
log, which has long been recog- 
nized as a standard authority, 
for the full and complete infor- 
mation which it gives. 

We are headquarters for 
Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 
Potatoes, Seed Oats, Cow Peas, 
Soja Beans and all Farm Seeds. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalog mailed 


free on request. Write-for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 











EXTRA SELECT 
HIGH-TESTING 


SEED CORN 


Really high-grade seed corn is scarce this 
year. But we have it. Don’t take any chances 
on what you buy. You can absolutely bank on 
what we have to offer. Last Fall’s rains dida 
lot of damage, but we sent ourexperts broad- 
cast and in particular favored communities 
they made their selections from the largest 
crops. And with this seed corn we are pre- 
pared to supply our trade. It is all from the 

ighest pedigreed stocks, dried on the cob, 
and carefully graded. None ofit has been in 
shock, Order what you need now. _ Select 
Boone County White; Johnson County 
White, Johnson County Yellow; Gold Stand- 
ard Leaming, Reid’s Yellow Dent and other 
extra fine varieties. 


We carry largest, complete line of grass, 
clover, field and garden seeds. Write for 
our beautifully illustrated descriptive 
catalogue. We will send it free and it 
will save you 25 per cent on tested seeds. 


WOOD, STUBSS & CO, Louisville, Kentucky 





Good gardeners 
{ are those who 
5 raise good flowe 
ers and vegetables. Good 
flowers and vegetables come 
from good seeds. We pro= 
duce good seeds—the infer- 
ence is obvious. For sale 
everywhere. 
1912 SEED ANNUAL 
Free on Request 





PRACTICAL ROTATIONS FOR 
SOUTHERN FARMERS. 


(Continued from page 5.) 
beans, for hay; wheat and vetch, 
sown in fall, to be turned under next 
spring before planting corn. 

7. (For peanuts.) First year— 
Corn or cotton; seeded to rye or 
wheat last cultivation or after crops 
harvested. 

Second year—Rye or wheat, turn- 
ed under and followed by peanuts. 

Third year—Wheat (sown pre- 
vious fall). Immediately after har- 
vesting wheat, prepare ground for 
crimson clover to be turned under 
succeeding spring for corn. 


Four-Year Rotations, 


1. First year—Fall 
cereal may be used), 
spring to Japan clover. 

Second year—Lespedeza, or Japan 
clover. 

Third year—Rye or Other cereal 
(sown previous fall by disk drill, on 
Japanese clover stubble), turned un- 
der and followed by corn or cotton. 

Fourth year—Rye or other cereal 
(sown in corn or cotton, or after corn 
is taken off for silage), turned under 
and followed with soy beans or cow- 
peas. , 

The above rotation may be extend- 
ed into a five or six-year period by 
pasturing the Japan clover one or two 
years. On poorer land this is to be 
advised, unless liberal amount of sta- 
ble manure are available for the oats. 
In case the Japan clover is used for 
pasture, rye, wheat, or other grain 
may be sown on -+he pasture with a 
disk drill after the first freeze, and 
some winter and spring grazing ob- 
tained without disadvantage to the 
lespedeza. 

2. First year—wWinter barley or 
winter oats, sown the previous fall, 
tep-dressed in winter, and taken off 
for grain; followed by soy beans or 
cowpeas for hay the same year. 

Second year—Wheat and hairy 
vetch, or oats and hairy vetch (sown 
previous fall), plowed under in May. 
Ground fallowed until August and 
sown to red clover without nurse 
crop. 

Third year—Clover for hay; plow- 
ed after first cutting and sown to soy 
beans or cowpeas for hay. 


Fourth year—Wheat and vetch 
(sown after beans previous fall), 
turned under last of April and follow- 
ed by corn. 

3. (For rich land only). First year 
—Barley, wheat or winter oats, plow=- 
ed immediately after harvest, fallow=- 
ed until August then sown to crimson 
clover and turnips. Turnips off in 
fall. 

Second year—Crimson clover turn- 
ed under in May. Land fallowed un- 
til July, then planted to Irish pota- 
toes, liberally fertilized. 

Third year—Wheat and vetch (fol- 
lowing potatoes) for hay, followed by 
red clover, sown without nurse crop, 
in August; land limed and fertilized. 

Fourth year—Red clover, for hay, 
followed by soy beans, for hay. 

4. (For tobacco.) First year—To- 
tacco; wheat or rye sown at last cul- 
tivation, for green manure. 

Second year—Soy beans, for hay. 

Third year—Winter wheat. 

Fourth year—Red clover. 

5. First year—Tobacco. 

Second year—Wheat. 

Third year—Clover, sown previous 
August, on iand limed, phosphated 
and fallowed. 

Fourth year—Pasture, to be fall- 
plowed. 


oats (other 
sown in the 


Five-Year Rotations. 


1. First year—Corn and peas, hog- 
ged off. 

Second year—Wheat and vetch 
(sown previous fall), turned under, 
followed by soy beans, off for hay or 
hogged off with corn; beans phos- 
phated and limed. 

Third year—Oats or wheat (sown 
previous fall), seeded to Japan clo- 





HAWKINS EXTRA Ea 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


cxperiment Made By 


iene ks. VY. HAVKINS, 


For the Year 1911, 


Hawkins’ Early Prolific Cotton 





Ninety days from coming up to open bolls by fair test—A 
record breaker of early maturing cotton. 





May 26, Dropped in hills 12 to 18 inches apart. 
June 1, Cotton up and growing. 


July 15, Began blooming, taking it only six weeks after com- 
ing up. 

Sept. 1, Started opening. 

Oct.1, Fully matured and about all open. 

Note the cotton bloomed in about six weeks after coming 
up, ripened into bolls in ninety days after coming up the first ~ 
of June and about all open by the first of October and soon 
out of the way of the frost. 

This cotton will not only do to scare off the bo weevil, but 
will do to plant after small grain. Grown and sold by— 


B. W. Hawkins 


Nona, Georgia. 





SELECTED COTTON SEED 


Bates, Cleveland, Cookes and Improved Five Lock Texas Wood. 


Cotton cannot be beat for Sandy 


stay in the burs longer and with less deterioration. : 
I have only limited quantity for sale. 


best for the Wilt District. 


Texas Wood 
Light Fertilizing and will 
This variety has been proven 
My seed now 


an or 


ready for shipment in 2 bushel burlap bags with name of each variety printed on. 


Price $1 per bu. Terms cash, check or 
than 2 bushels. 
wait too long. ORDER TODAY, 


J. H. BENNETT, - - = = 


ver in spring. Japan clover, pasture 
or hay if heavily seeded. 

Fourth year—Oats, for hay, sown 
previous fall on Japan clover, disk- 
drilled without plowing, followed by 
Japan clover for hay. 

Fifth year—Wheat or rye, sown on 
Japan clover previous fall, turned un- 
der, followed by cotton, cotton seeded 
to wheat or rye at last cultivation, 
to be turned under for corn and peas 
the next spring. 

2. First year—Oats or other win 
ter grain. - 

Second year — Crimson clover) 


(sown previous August on land lim-] 


ed, phosphated and fallowed), turned 
under and followed with sweet pota-, 
toes or second-crop Irish pota-4 
toes, liberally fertilized. f 

Third year—Wheat and _ vetch 
(sown previous fall), cut for hay, 
and followed by corn and peas for 
Silage. 

Fourth year—Wheat and _ vetch 
(sown previous fall), for hay ‘or 
turned under. 

Fifth year—Red clover (sown pre- 
vious August, on fallowed land, with- 
cut nurse crop. 

3. First year—Grain (winter oats, 
barley or wheat). 

Second year—Red clover and 
grass, sown in August of previous 
year, on ground prepared in the same 
way as for clover in rotation one. 

Third year—Pasture. 

Fourth year rye or other cereal 
(sown previous early fall, after 
breaking pasture), turned under in 
the spring, and followed by corn or 
cotton. 

Fifth year—Rye or other grain 
(sown in corn, or immediately after 
removal of corn crop for silage the 
previous season), turned under and 
followed by soy beans or cowpeas. 


Two-Year Dairy Rotation. 


First year—Barley, wheat, or win- 
ter oats, top-dressed with manure, 
followed by soy beans, for hay; 
beans phosphated and limed. 

Second year—Wheat and vetch, or 
winter oats and vetch, followed by 
corn and peas, or sorghum and peas, 
for silage. 

Every third year turn under wheat 
and vetch and follow with corn. This 
gives two crops a year. 

A special rotation now being prac- 
ticed by Mr. Overdell on the Cumber- 
land Plateau of Tennessee is: 

First year—Irish potatoes, liber- 
ally fertilized, followed by peas and 


P. O. order with order. 
Last season I could not fill near all my orders and you better not 


I do not ship less 


Clio, Marlboro Co., S. C. 


« STOKES SEEDS = 


The time to find out about seed 
is before you plant—not after. 


Get as many seed catalogs as you like—but be 
sure to write for mine. I'll take a chance on 
being of some helpto you. Write today, 
; and mention The Progressive 
i Parmer, 


i 


|’ WALTER P. STOKES, Seedsman 


Dept. 35, Philadelphia. 








‘are cow pea and 





millet, at last cultivation, or if po- 
tatoes are dug early, followed by rye. 

Second year—Rye turned under 
and followed by corn. Peas at last 
working (peas picked and vines turn- 
ed under with corn stalks), or peas 


PEAS and SOY 

make big 

yields. Un- 
surpassed for soiling, hay or fertilizer. 
Will grow anywhere corn does. We 
soy bean specialists. 
Ask us about seed, planting, harvesting, 
etc. Booklet free. Write for it today. 
HICKORY SEED CO., 127 Trade St., Hickory, N. C. 


COTTON SEED 


Simpkins Early and Allens Silk, the best upland 
long staple, 1 to 10 bu. at $1 per bu., 10 to 25 bu. 
at 90c, 25 to 50 bu. at 75c per bu. 


G. C. SELMAN, 


MONROE, 


MERCER’S 
Prolific Red Cob Corn 


from the famous Laurens County 12 acres: 
5 bu. $12; 1 bu. $2.50; 1-2 bu. $1.50; peck $1. 
f. o. b. Dublin, Ga. Remit Express or Postal 
money order with order. 


MERCER & THOMAS, 
Dublin, Laurens County, Georgia. 


TOBACCO SEED 


Kentucky’s Finest White Burley. Stand-Up and 
Long Leaf. Either variety, 25 cents packet, $1.00 
per oz. 





GA. 








J. WESLEY GRIFFIN, 


Tobacco Seed Specialist, 
WARSAW, - - - ~ KENTUCKY 








SEED CORN, POULTRY AND HOG FARM. 


Biggs 7 ear, Cocke’s and Marlboro prolific seed corn on 
the cob or shelled, $2 per bushel. 300 bushels for sule. 
We grow it for seed. Large White Wyandotte cockerels 
and pullets. Plymouth Rocks and White Leghorns. We 
will please you. 


W. J. GROOME & SONS, Route 3, Greensboro, N. C. 





WEEDLESS FIELD SEED 
is what we are trying to furnish our customers. FRE™ 
samples will convince you that we come pretty nea 
doing it. Red, Mammoth, Alsike, Alfalfa, Timothy, Vetch, 
Rape, etc. Write today. 

0. M. Scott & Son, 19 Main St., Marysville, 0. 


COW PEAS—SOY BEANS 


Write us for price 
RONEY & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


SEED CORN 


Boone County Special, carefully bred aid selected. 


GREENDALE STOCK FARMS, J.B.Ansrews,Prop., 


Drawer 676, - - - Roanoke, Va. 














half bushel and rye one bushel, at 
last working of corn. 

Third year—Rye of previous sea- 
son turned under and followed by 
cowpeas or soy beans; hogged off. 











Saturday, January 20, 1912.) 


q nze Turkeys, Indian Runner Ducks, 
. Naeem Pekin Ducks, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
White Plymouth Roeks, 5. C. White horns, S. 
C, Rhode Island Reds, S. C. Brown Leg and 
® BuffOrpingtons. These birds have been bred for 
years for record layers, and in the hands of our 
* Customers, have been eth 7 and proven 
real money makers, great layers and fine breeders. 
Our prices will please you. Give us atrial order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mammoth Bronze Tur- 
key Eggs $3 per 9; Indian Runner and Mammoth Pe- 
kin Duck Eggs $1.50 per 11; $2.7 
Eggs $1.50 per'15, $2.75 per 30, $4 per 45. Can fur- 
nish you eggs in 100 or 1000 lots on short notice. 


HERMITAGE FARM 
’ Box 75, Hendersonville, Ala. 
PURE-BRED STOCK 


is your choice to buy_pure-bred cockerels at 
Reeabte prices. 100 White Wyandotte cockerels $2 to 
each, 100S.C. White Leghorn cockerels $2 to $3 each. 
ake prize winners. t the recent Lynch- 
Oct.,-1911, in hot competition, I won the fol- 
zes: White Leghorns, 1st and 3rd cockeret, 
ist pullet and ist pen. White Wyandottes, 2n@ 
8rd pullet and 2nd pen. I only showed young stock. 
Berkshire pigs, eight to ten weeks old, $8 each or$i5a 
pair. Being bred in the South, our stock is acclimated 
and you run no risk. All stock guaranteed. Write to- 
day for full partienlars, 


R. E. Craddeck, Iglee Farm, Lynchburg, Va., Route 1. 











































































































CEDAR LODGE WHITE LEGHORNS 
Eggs for tk from WN b and D vb 
layers with individual trap nest laying records, per- 
fect combs, pure white plumage, bright yellow legs 
and eager red eyes, standard weight and eggs av- 
eraging 24 oz. tothe dozen— $1.50 per setting 15 
eggs. CEDAR LODGE POULTRY PLANT, 
, Thomasvitic, N.C. 




















_ 2EGGS FOR HATCHING 

4 Barred, Buff and White Plymouth 
-Recks, White and Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, S. C. White and Buff Orpingtons, 
S.C.R.I.Reds, S.C.Black Minorcas, S. C. 
White and Brown Leghorns, $1.50 per 
ae | of 15. Alsocockerels and hens. 

& M. COLLEGE & EXPERFMENT STATION, 











-Ponitry Department, West Ralei;h, N.C. 
WE WON MORE FIRSTS THAN ALL OTHERS 
et THIS SEASON, 





At Central Columbia Fair 2nd pullet and 2nd cockeret 
in Minorcas, ist White Orpington Cock; at Asheboro, Ist, 
2nd@ and 3rd pullets, sweepstakes for best pullet, 1st cock, 
1st cockerel in Minoras,.and 3rd Orpington pullet; at Hick- 

ory ist pullet and ist cock; Greensboro ~) 
1911, ist, 2nd and 3rd pullets; ist, 2nd and 
k and tst cockeret, also ist and 2nd pen in Minorcas. 
Pens mated and 
ready to ship eggs for hatching. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
MIDNIGHT POULTRY YARDS, As‘icboro, N. C. 


Single Comb Whife Leghorns 


Exclusively 
“THAT’S MY BUSINESS.”’ 
The finest exhibition and laying strains on the 
South Atlantic coast. Satisfaction guaranteed 


or money refunded. 
HAYDEN CLEMENT, Bex F, Salisbury, N.C. 





GREIDER’S FINE POULTR 
Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 
ges. 72 varieties pure bred ,62 
an other illustrations, 
ineakottes and brooders. Low 
stock eggs. How to raiseand make hens tay. 
Get my plans. They all say it’s great— 
this book—onty 15 cents. 
B. H.GREIDER, Box 61 


tes. 
descriptions. 
prices on all 








PIT GAME War Devil pit games are of 
the best breeding. Guaran- 
teed dead game and fighters. Also good for general 
purposes. Cocks 2 years old $4; one year old #2; Hens 
$1; Eggs $1,50 per 15 
FLOYD H. UZZELL 
Goldsboro, : - North Carolina 


PURE BRED POULTRY 

100 Bred to Lay; Bred to Pay, Single Comb Rhode Is- 
land Reds $1, $1.50 and $2; Eggs $1, $1.25, $1.50.and $1.75 
per 15; Indian Runner Duck eggs $1 and $1.25 per setting 
of 12. Send for mating list. 
BUGGABOO FARM. 
Dimmette, + - - North Carolina 








White Orpingtons 


_ Cook and Owens’ strains. Pen 1, special mat- 
. 9 eggs $4 for15. Pen 2, $2.50. Utility pen, 


DONALD B. WHISNANT, Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 


100 SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 
pullets and cockerels for sale for 





immediate shipment. Eggs $1 
per 15. 
C. L. HIGBEE, - - : Greensboro, N. C. 





S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Exclusively. Eggs $1.50 per 15; Chicks t5¢ each. 


Breeding stock. 
CHOCKOYOTTE FARM, Weldon, N.C. 


CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 
H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES EXCLUSIVELY 


A few EXTRA GOOD early hatch k ; 
$2 each: Satisfaction gusrantesd. a 


L. E. WHITSITT,. Near Louisville, Ky., Austin, Ind. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS winners N. C. State Fair 
1910 and 1911, Morganton 1911. Stock for sale. 
Eggs after January 10. Write your wants. Satis- 
faetion guaranteed. Money back if not satis- 
fied. W. B. COBB, Chapet Hill, N. C. 


Kellerstrass strain Crystal 
White Orpington eggs. 
Send in'your orders early. 






















HELPS FOR THE SPRING SEWING, 





(Continued from page’ 13.) 
It isi a-satisfaction, and. am econ 
omy as'-well, to: have good patterns: 
A good pattern is a help in doing the 
work quickly and easily and no: dan- 
ger of spoiling a garment and wast- 
ing good material, as is often done 
without proper patterns. Patterns 
for every conceivable garment can be 
bought for 10 or 15 cents each; and 
those for shirts, undergarments, 
every day dresses, and such things 
may be used for years. 
It is a great help (if one can pro- 
cure considerable material at one 
time), to cut out a number of gar- 
ments, being careful that everything 
needed to complete the garment is 
cut, and each garment folded: sepa- 
rately. After the cutting is done, 
one can do much of the basting and 
prepare for the machine work at odd 
moments, or on days when one has 
but little time to sew. Then when a 
day comes that can be devoted to 
mmachine work, one seems to accom* 
plish so much, and the finishing up 
can be done at odd times. 
When one has a quantity of but- 
tonholes, or such work, to do, it isa 
good plan to take one’s work and go 
and spend the day or the afternoon 
with some neighbor: One can have 
just as delightful a day as: though 
she were not sewing, and the task 
will not seem nearly so tedious: or 
disagreeable if done under pleasant 
circumstances. 
MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 





9053— Boys’ Russian Suit. 
and 6 years. It requires 3 3- 
27-inch material for the 4-year 

§804—Girl’s Dress. Sizes 6, 
and 14 years. It requires 4 5 
24-inch material for the S-year size. 





9056—Ladies Dressing Sack. Sizes 32, 
34, 36, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. It 
requires 2 3-4 yards of 44-inch material 
for the 36-inch size 

9086—Ladies Waist with Tucker. Sizes 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 inches bust measure, 


It requires 1 1-2 yards of 
terial for the tucker, and 2 


27-inch ma- 
1-4 yards for 


the waist, for the 36-inch size. 
All patterns 19 cents each and order 
by numbérs, addressing Pattern Depart- 


ment, The Progressive Furmer. 


SPARE-RIB POTPIE. 


Cut the rib into pieces about four inches 
square and cook in water to cover, until 
tender. Pour off the lIquor, cool, and 
remove all the fat. Cover the bottom 
of the pot with a layer of the _ ribs, 
seasoning with salt, penner and a little 
sage. Add a layer of thick slices of po- 
tato, seasoned, then one of tiny bakine- 
powder biscuit. Continue until all the 
meat is used, having the last layer of 
the biscuit. Pour in enough of hot, 
strained liquor in which the ribs were 


cooked, and water to come nearly to th 
top of the biscuit. but not to cover the 
Close tightly and cook three-quarters 
an hour, before removing the lid. Take 
the potato and meat on a platter, thic 
the gravy with a _ tablespoonful of fi 
rubbed smooth with a_tablespoonful 
butter—cook_ until smooth and pour 
the meat.—Delineator. - 








for-15. s+: w-2 ott 
MRS. W. A. GRAHAM 
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customers: We ha 


States 
It is time to set these plants in your section 
that sell for the most money. 


a grow 
By express, buyer paying express 
to 4,000 $1.50 per thousand; 5,000 to 9,000: per 


‘s> FROST PROOF CABBAGE F 
GUARANTEED TO SATISFY CUSTOMERS 


,FROM THE ORIGINAL CABBAGE PLANT GROWERS 


SP Established !868. PaidisCapital Stock $30,000.00 
Wetgrew the first FROST PROOF PLANTS in 1358) Now have over tis 

Weerts Bonne cre phante must please or we send yourmoney back. Order now; 

to get extra early cabbage, aud they are the ones 


We sow three tons of Cabbage Seed po 


valuab! 
ing. Prices on Cabbage Plants:—By Postage Paid 45 cents od 
which under jat rate is low: 500 ° 
ie speciat ra very dueb: 1.008 






Wim. C. Geraty Co., Box ss, Y 
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Also full linsof 
SCASON Stravverry Plante, 
le information -beut fruit 


710,000 over 


Island, S. C. 











ae! 





- and sturdy. 
; below 


Let Me Ship You Frost 


The Cabbage Plants I ship from Quigley Fatm grow 


strong 
They are proof against frost. Even 16 degrees 


freezing doesnot affect them. For they are grown 


d-seed nutsed@ in a changeable 





from P 

hamid climate, This—with my methnds—develops a 
perfect root system. 

endure what-to other plants: mean death. 

are packed with care. Only the choicest are sent— 


These plants’ are able to 
They 


packed m= strong wire-bound cases» We have all 
vatieties; Early Jersey, Chaslestom Wakefield, 
Succession, Flat Detch. 


1,006 te 4,006 $1.50 Per M. 
5 000% 8,000$1.25 ° M. 15,000t930,006$ .90 
prices, 





EKICES ARE+ 
9,008 to 15,008 $1,080 oot 


In targer lote—better 


Also have Best Onions and Lettuce plants at 
Order now. 


D. @. TOWLES, Youngs igtand, S. Cc. 


Write for out Club offer and Catalogue. 














$1.00 per 1,000. 


Special Prices For the Next 


OUR PLANTS ARE-FROST PROOF. 


= the 


THE KINDS THAT NEVER : 





FAIL. TO MAKE MONEY. 


Weeks: $1 per 1,000. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK. All bonafides 











shortages made.good. Any information on culture of crops gladly furnished on request by our experts. Ne 

Liberal Terms to Agents. , Correspondence Solicited. 

CABBAGE PLANTS: P * 

or 1,005 | We will meet all-com--| LETTUCE, BEET and ONION PLANTS: 

Per 1,000 

ewe: :: iT 1,000,000 - - - $1.50 

7,000 to9,008 - - - 1.00 on plants, 5,000 to 9,000 —- : - 1.25 

10,000 andover’ - - - .90 10,000andover - - - 1.00 








N. H. BLITCH COMPANY, 


We will gice you special prices on large orders. Plants put ap in packages of 25 or over when requested 


Meggett, S..C., TheLargest Truck Farm in the World. 











Frost Proof Cabbage Plants and 
Lettuce Plants Cheap 


We have ten million plants of all different 
varieties, Wakefield,.both Charleston and Ex- 
tra Early, Succession and Flat Dutch, bunched 
and selected. We want agents. 
rate is cheap. Write NOW. 


THE ENTERPRISE PLANT CO., 


Our express f-~...- 


MEGGETT, S. C. 



















without protection. 
mee in 
Flat Dutch and Drumhead. 


cked. 
25. 


G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., 





FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


Fine, healthy, stocky plants raised in the open 
For best success with your cab, 
bage, set plants raised and hardened in cold sections, 
10 years experte raising f 

Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 


Bunched in 50’s ff requested. One thousand 


Si. Five thousand and up at $1 per thousand~ 
Special terms on very large orders and to dealers. 


HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM 


The Tar Heel Cabbage Plant Man. 





lants. Wehave the 


Full count and carefully 


Route 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 


























BLUE RIBBON WINNERS 
They Win--- They Lay---They Pay 

S.C. Buff Leghorns, Ss. C. Brown Leghorns, S. C. White 

Leghorns, S. C. R. I. Reds and and White Orping- 

tons, and Indian Runner Ducks. Stock and eggs for sale. 


D. F. HENDRICKS, Pickens, S. C. 


i 
“RINGLET” BARRED ROCKS 


In strong competition our pen _won secomd i, 
premium. at the recent Greensboro Show. Breed- { 


for sale. 
STACY’S STOCK FARM, Amelia, Va/ 





COOK’S STRAIN S. C. WHITE 
ORPINGTONS 





Zz 
Our advertisers are guarantecg®. 
; 





to $5. for 15. 
oat vaewedtEn, |“ Meoreevitte. N.C. 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS: 
Reds that ave red with the taying habit. 
Eggs from Prize Winners: $3 for 15; 96 for 38° 
Eggs from Utility Stock: $1.50 for 15, $2.58 for 
EARL WEST, Tarboro, N. C. 
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92 (28) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Mr. Edison Says: 


“I Want to See a Phonograph in Every American Home” 
For the phonograph is Mr. Edison’s pet and hobby. He knows of what 


immense value his wonderful instrument is as a cementer of home ties. He has 
worked for years to perfect his phonograph. and now you may obtain one of the 
wonderful new style Edison outfits on an ultra liberal offer. 








I Will Send You Direct Your Choice of These 
ae Wonderful New Style Edison Phonographs on 
tomas Cdisone a Simply Remarkable Offer. Read Below. 


Happiness for All Your Family! 








b tener ® aire All Ks the family together. Young 
Minstrel Shows in Your folks at the fireside. Merriment 
Grand Operas Own and endless laughter. Loneliness is no 
Comic Songs Parl more. Entertainment all the time. Vis- 
wed gsc arior itors always happy. Cheer for the old 
Stirring oe Every folks. Education for the children. The 
Symphony Concerts/ Evening Edison means the UNITED home? 


The Edison Offer: 
Read! 


e I will let you have one 
The Rock Bottom Pr ice ° of these new style Edison 
Phonographs with a]] the new improvements, warranted the finest talking 


& machine ever produced, at the very rock-bottom price—about one fourth 
—yes one fourth the price of inferior imitations. 4 highest grade talking 


Endless Fun and Merriment 7 1 204 siti the reach of a 
OU can not imagine, no you can not imagine the endless fun and merri. $F a Month to Kee 1t? 
an monk that yen and all your friends will enjoy when you get the Edison p sd 
nto you 2. st have i —right i ¢ —rig e table there— F : : ji i i i 
and Near it cing and laugh aud alk anak eet Toe pa een om tng table there] And while getting this same rock bottom price, I will let you have it on easiest 
know what you have missed so far. . . pia sca er monthly payments—from $2.00 to $4.00 a month or more. I want everyone to have a 
Give your family the benefit of this king of entertainers—it will transform your home. new style Edison Phonograph in the home and I figure that $2.00 or $3.00 or $4.00 a 
© appreciate the infinite variety of entertainers read the description of Amberol records month is so easily saved, so easily spared, that no man will refuse this great blessing 


in our new catalog (new catalog is free.) Read how you can get the finest. music of ° ° . 
‘ Europe and the funniest vaudeville of New York; the Pe old Ba red seem and the (yes, this great blessing) to his family. 
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cathedral music of Paris and Rome. Do not fail to send for the free catalog. 2 Iam, of course, selling hundreds and hundreds of phonographs to 
No cash discount those who prefer to pay cash. And I want these people to buy too. 
RE? A Meee Sa ee SS Sees But having made the very rock bottom price to all, I am positively unable to allow any further dig- 
count for spot cash; so please don’t ask it. | 
FREE COUPON And a Free Trial First | 


Before anyone decides to keep my phonograph, either for cash or on easy payments, I want him to 
have a good fair free trial. I don’t want you to keep it unless you are more than satisfied. So get 
enaiiaed inn siecinaeieaneniaieatlieiaka havaianas inate: it on trial first—send no money, not a cent, no C. O. D. to me either—hear all the wonderful music, 
the grand opera, sacred hymns, the vaudeville, stirring songs, marches, two-steps—hear all this first 
right in your own parlor—then decide You are then under no obligation to keep the outfit if you do 
What is your address? not find it satisfactory in your opinion. You are free to return the outfit at our ios say 
a you don’t want it after the free trial—return it—AND I WILL PAY THE FREIGHT. 

Could any offer be fairer? Now before deciding upon your choice of the outfit you want and free 
Use either pen or pencil. No letter is necessary—the coupon will do. Mail ™ trial get the Edison catalog of new style outfits and list of wonderful Edison Amberol records. 


oc pomigdlivon Block, Chicago, and address personally to F. K- Babson, I Just serd the COUpoM {(oyiests fi cataloe should be seut to FA Babson, Vice Presk 
© pre gs hanager. © will Send you iree an without any dent and General Manager. Of course no obligations at all in getting the catalog. 
obligations on you of any kind, the New Style Edison Catalog, new list of 


Edison Amberol records and full explanation of the Rock-Bottom Price Ad dress: 4 5 5 1 Edison Block Chicago 


What is your name? 
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Easy Payment and Free Trial Offer. Send the coupon today—now. 


